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alltiea  Ite  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generons  contributions  to  sustain  It. 
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fully  received. 
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For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

MRS.  Winslow’s  SooTHiNa  Stbup  has  been  used  tor  over 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
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and  Guardian;  Treasai;y  of  Religious  Thought:  Cas¬ 
sell's  :  Cassell’s  Little  Folks ;  Magazine  of  Art ;  Bird- 
Lore;  Am- rican  Journal  of  Science;  American  Mis¬ 
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The  Principal  Characteristics 
of  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  which  make  it  the  popular 
line  for  the  travelling  public  are  competent  train- 
service,  fine  road-bed  and  courteous  employes.  The- 
Nickel  Plate  Road  Is  the  Short  Line  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago.  The  Great  Pan-American  Exposition  this 
summer  will  present  nnusual  attractions.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Road  will  be  in  position  to  accommodate  this 
travel  with  safety,  speed  and  comfort  Write,  wire, 
'phone  or  call  on  A.VV.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  38)  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York^ _ 


OBITUARY. 

White.— Oa  Thursday,  July  18th.  1991,  at  The  Chal- 
fonte,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Josephine  S.  White,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  daughter  of  the  late  George  R.  Wliite. 


CHURCH  PEWS  FOR  SALE 

By  reason  of  remodeling  Church,  about  663  pews  are 
offered  for  sale  at  a  bargain,  each  pew  seating  from  four 
to  six  persons.  Heavy  black  walnnt  top  rail  and  curved 
arms.  Two  pews  connected  with  common  arm.  Some 
straight,  some  curved.  Very  comfortable.  Photographs 
furuished  if  desired.  Will  sell  whole  or  part  Address 
early.  Wm.  H  Hollister,  Jr.,  17  First  St.,  'Troy,  N.  Y. 


VI/* ANTED  —A  good  position  is  open  for  an  intelligent 
*  *  and  enterprising  boy  who  wishes  to  learn  and  wlU 
make  himself  useful.  Wages  are  small  but  op¬ 
portunities  for  acquiring  business  knowledge  excellent. 
Best  teferences  required  In  every  regard.  Address 

PRESBYTERIAN  SOCIE’TY,  The  Evangem. 


'VIT'A^^TED  :  A  Protestant  woman  with  experience  in 
*  V  cooking  and  housekeeping  to  take  cnarge  of  a 
bouse.  Small  family,  good  wages.  References  required 
Address  P.  O.  Box  7(6,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 
lERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer- 
sey  R  R.,  Chambers  and.83d  St.  Ferries. 


EHO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEflETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  S.  J.  &  R.  LAMB. 

69  CArmine  St..  New  York. 


ohuroh  bells,  pealb  and  chimes, 

or  LAKE  SUPERIOR  INGOT  COPPER  AND 
EAST  INDIA  TIN  ONLY. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THE  B.W.VANDUZEN  CO.,  Cinoinnatl.O. 


JIENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager,. 

TROT,  N.  T.  and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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THE  MINISTER’S  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Marianne  Farmingham- 
This  Is  my  opportunity  1 
I  stand,  O  God,  'twixt  these  and  thee  ; 

Grant  me  thy  light  that  I  may  know 
How  best  the  seeds  of  troth  to  sow. 

The  weary  man.  the  little  child. 

The  vigorous  youth,  the  mother  mild. 

Lift  up  their  eyes  and  wait  for  me ; 

What  shall  1  say  to  them  for  thee  7 

Theirs  is  the  struggle  and  the  strife. 

Mine  are  the  peacef  uhpaths  of  life ; 

They  are  of  deeds,  I  am  of  thought,— 

How  shall  I  touch  them  as  I  ought  7 

We  are  close  brothers ;  all  we  men 
Sin,  and  are  sorrv,  sin  again  ; 

And  climb,  and  slip,  and  yet  aspire ; 

Thou,  only  thou,  canst  bear  ns  higher. 

Lord,  I  will  talk  to  them  of  thee. 

Let  mine  eyes  thy  salvation  see. 

And  with  the  tokens  of  thy  love 
Uplift  their  hearts  and  mine  above. 

Give  me,  O  gracious  Master,  power 
To  read  the  signs  and  seize  the  hour. 

Nor  let  these  people  empty  go 
Because  I  may  so  little  know. 

Lord,  unto  thee  I  lift  my  eyes. 

Inspire  me,  make  me  brave  and  wise. 

And  give  me  faith  that  I  may  see 
How  wide  and  large  thy  precepts  be. 

Then,  thine  own  message  let  me  take 
To  these  thy  people  for  love’s  sake  ; 

I  use  my  opportunity 

When  longing  hearts  are  glad  in  thee. 

O  God,  Inspire  me,  make  me  strong  : 

I  will  not  do  thy  people  wrong 
To  hide  whate’er  thou  glvest  me. 

Nor  put  myself  ’twixt  them  and  thee. 

Give  me  thy  message  now ;  not  mine 
The  words  they  need,  but  only  thine ; 

O  Lord,  these  people  wait  for  thee. 

Thine  is  this  opportunity.  —Selectee 


TKe  R.ingdom 


Maoh  Becrecy  is  being 

Ritualism  in  the  Cliurcb  ...  ,  . 

maintained  in  the  oon> 
of  Scotiaud  inquiry  into 

the  charges  of  ritnaliBm  made  against  the  Rev. 
T.  N.  Adamson  of  St.  Margaret's  chapel,  Barn¬ 
hill,  near  Dundee.  Meagre  reports  indicate 
that  the  Oommittee  has  been  endeavoring  to 
discover  how  far  the  Session  of  St.  Margaret’s 
Parish  Ohnrch  was  prepared  to  exercise  its 
fnnctions,  with  the  astonishing  result  that  the 
Church  Session  practically  disclaimed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility.  In  the  words  of  a  report,  “it 
was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  lack  of  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  chapel  and  the  Ohnrch 
Session,  which,  it  was  argued,  was  due  to  the 
policy  of  the  Presbytery.”  The  probability  is 
thut  the  Presbytery  has  not  been  exercising 
oversight  in  this  case,  and  Mr.  Adamson,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  laxity,  has  embroidered 
the  services  to  suit  his  own  taste. 

Our  sister  Ohnrch  in  Eng- 

Presbyterlaulsm  ,  ,  .  ,,  , 

land,  although  small  in  num. 
iu  Kiigiand  Steadily  increasing. 

Her  work  is  quiet  and  constructive,  and  it  is 
only  by  comparing  the  increase  from  year  to 


year  that  the  growth  can  be  noted.  At  New¬ 
castle  a  new  mission  church  has  just  been 
opened  and  in  Yorkshire  one  has  been  started 
in  Keighley,  and  others  are  contemplated  in 
West  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  One  of  the  pas¬ 
tors,  who  knows  the  field,  declares  that  at  least 
twenty  churches  could  be  planted  now  in  York¬ 
shire,  if  men  and  means  were  forthcoming. 

The  question  whether  the 

Clerical  Poverty  a  m 

church  laborer  is  worthy  of 
n  England  England,  at  least, 

is  again  raised  in  an  incidental  way  by  a  no¬ 
tice  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Ohristian  World.  It  reads  as  follows:  “The 
Rev.  G.  B.  Stallworthy,  The  Manse,  Hindhead, 
Haslemere,  appeals  on  behalf  of  a  minister’s 
wife,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  a 
large  family.  The  oiroumstances  are  very 
special,  the  poverty  extreme  and  the  yearly 
strain  of  manual  work  approaches  breaking 
point.  Things  wanted  are  a  wringing  machine, 
cooking  utensils,  crockery,  bedding  and  the 
means  for  a  square  meal  a  week  for  a  year  or 
two.  Mr.  Stallworthy  will  give  full  and  con¬ 
fidential  information  on  application.  ’  ’  Read¬ 
ing  between  the  lines  we  see  a  brother  minister 
whose  knowledge  of  the  family  strnggles  of  a 
neighbor  or  friend  prompts  him  to  appeal  to 
the  wider  circle  of  presumably  sympathetic 
readers  of  a  religious  paper.  That  it  is  not  a 
widow  whose  case  is  so  urgent  is  apparent 
from  the  use  of  the  word  “wife.”*  It  is  rather 
sad  to  think  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask 
for  the  means  to  supply  one  square  meal  a  week 
to  any  minister’s  family. 

...  ..  The  school  system  of 

Giltlcultle*  of  Kducatlou  _  ... 

,  .  England  is  undergoing 

In  England  ....  . 

severe  criticism  from 
many  quarters  Parliament  is  wrestling  with 
some  phases  of  the  problem,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  measures  of  any  legislature  can 
reach  certain  irritating  features  which  are 
painfully  apparent.  The  control  of  the  schools 
by  the  Church  of  England,  unofficially  to  be 
sure,  makes  friction  in  numberless  cases.  It 
is  too  true  that  the  opportunity  to  persuade 
scholars  is  constantly  taken  advantage  of  by 
zealous  workers  for  the  state  Church,  and  the 
nonconformist  cause  suffers  thereby.  An  illus¬ 
tration  ’taken  from  one  of  the  recent  English 
papers  will  indicate  the  cause  of  complaint : 
“  ‘We  have  missed  yonr  little  people  from 
school  lately,  ’  the  minister’s  wife  remarks  at 
a  cottage  door,  and  the  answer  will  be,  ‘  Well, 
yon  see,  the  Church  schools  are  a  bit  nearer, 
and  the  curate,  he’s  very  kind  and  always  iu 
and  out,  and  he  said  as  how  they  might  as 
well  come  Sundays  as  week-days, and  if  I  liked 
he’d  call  for  them,  and  so  he  do,  every  Sunday 
of  his  life,  and  sweets  in  his  pocket  regular, 
and  they  be  that  pleased  to  go  I  ’  Alas  I  ‘  toffy 
and  bull’s-eyes’  are  not  the  only  weapons  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  unequal  warfare.  Blankets  and 
coals,  garments  and  dolls,  bribing  their  bodies 
to  get  at  their  souls ;  in  this  way  the  resources 
and  ingenuity  of  vicar’s  lady  and  squire’s 
daughters  are  constantly  drawn  upon  to 


Gittlcultleit  of  Kducatlou 


strengthen  Mother  Church  and  undermine 
‘schism.’  The  minister’s  wife  may  wear  her¬ 
self  out  in  trying  to  be  a  true  helpmeet  to  her 
husband  in  the  matter  of  visiting;  but  what 
can  she  do  in  competition  with  ladies  who 
have  four  quaternions  of  servants  and  all  the 
hours  of  daylight  and  unlimited  ‘  wherewithal’ 
at  their  disposal?  And  how  can  the  cake-and* 
tea  school- treat  at  the  chapel  compare  with 
swing-boats  and  conjuring  in  the  vicarage 
grounds  and  dancing  and  fireworks  to  follow? 
Week  in,  week  out,  in  secret  and  in  the  open, 
the  gospel  of  the  six  Os— with  targe  capitals — i» 
preached  and  insisted  on,  and  in  Ohnrch,  Clergy, 
Christening,  Confirmation,  Confession  and 
Communion  is  taught  the  whole  doty  of  man, 
while  those  other  Os,  of  infinite  importance, 
such  as  Conviction,  Conversion  and  Consecra¬ 
tion,  are  not  so  much  as  named.  ’  ’ 

Friends  of  Dr.  Barnardo, 

„  the  apostle  to  the  waifs 

his  Waifs  .  s  T  j  til 

and  strays  of  London,  will 
rejoice  to  know  that  he  has  practically  recov. 
ered  from  the  severe  illness  which  laid  him 
aside  last  fall,  and  which  at  one  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  permanently  disable  him.  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nardo  has  just  sent  off  another  cargo  of  boys 
to  the  colonies,  840  boys,  gathered  from  the 
squalid  depths  of  London’s  poverty  are  thus 
sent  off  to  the  new  lands  with  the  prospects  of 
making  their  way  in  life.  At  the  meeting  cel¬ 
ebrating  this  shipment.  Dr.  Barnardo  told  that 
one  of  the  oommittee  which  welcomed  the 
Dnke  and  Duchess  of  York  to  New  Zealand 
was  Mr.  E.  J.  Page,  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  who,  at  a  recent  dinner  in  his  honor,  had 
told  how,  years  ago,  he  had  been  sent  out  by 
Dr.  Barnardo;  12,400  children  have  thus  far 
been  supplied  with  homes  by  this  enterprise— a 
record  of  which  to  be  proud. 

^  Some  time  ago  we  noted 

Federation  In  Church  ...  ^  l  j, 

that  arrangements  had 

Journalism  ,  j  l  t 

been  made  whereby  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Church  papers  of 
New  Zealand  were  to  unite  in  the  production 
of  a  single  interdenominational  journal.  The 
initial  number  has  appeared,  and  (he  New  Zea¬ 
land  Outlook  has  done  better  than  its  promise, 
for  it  represents  three  denominations  instead 
of  two,  the  Congregational  Church  being  the 
third.  The  first  edition  was  a  large  one,  bnt 
it  was  exhansted  the  day  after  publication. 
This  is  an  indication  of  the  interest  with 
which  the  experiment  was  received.  Each  of 
the  three  denominations  has  an  official  section 
of  the  paper  and  thus  the  life  of  each  chnrch 
becomes  known  to  the  others.  Besides  this, 
the  purely  business  side  of  the  paper  is  encour¬ 
aging,  for  a  strong,  widely  circulated  journal 
will  appeal  to  the  business  instinct  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  entire  section  in  which  it  cir¬ 
culates. 

A  motion  has  been 

Prayer  In  the  Australian  ,  , 

unanimously  passed  in 

Parliament  i  j  . 

the  newly-formed  Aus¬ 
tralian  House  of  Representatives  directing 
that  each  of  its  sessions  shall  begin  with  prayer. 


Prayer  In  the  Australian 
Parliament 
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It  is  expected  that  the  Federal  Senate  will 
enact  a  similar  act.  So  far,  good.  Bat  in 
the  endeavor  to  eecnre  a  form  of  words  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  varions  religions 
elements  of  the  new  Commonwealth  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  ample  opportunity  for  difference 
of  opinion.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  have  a 
written  form,  the  legislators  apparently  fear¬ 
ing  the  dreadful  consequences  following  the 
practice  in  this  country,  where  the  chaplains 
of  the  House  and  Senate  pray  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  form  One  of  our  Australian  contem¬ 
poraries  suggests  that  the  Committee  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  adopt  the  Lord’s  prayer,  but  there  im¬ 
mediately  arises  the  question  as  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  translation.  Will  it  be  “debts”  or  “tres¬ 
passes,  ”  "daily  bread”  or  “  supersubstantial 
bread?”  Truly,  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  all 
shades  of  opinion  is  wearisome! 

When  Samoa  was  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the 
nations,  five  islands 
fell  to  the  United  States  as  her  share  Three 
of  these  boast  a  human  population,  the  others 


RvIIkIo  is  Bodlrs  in 
-Viuertran  Samoa 


The 

Mormons 


IjONDON  MISSIONABY  SOCIKTT'S  church,  PAGO  PAGO 

are  inhabited  only  by  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
divers  crawling  creatures.  In  American  Samoa 
there  are  but  three  religions  bodies  having 
church  buildings.  Beginning  with  the  least  in 
importance  we  find: 

On  the  soil  of  the  Navigator  Is¬ 
lands  over  which  our  flag  floats 
are  ten  Mormon  ‘  ‘  elders,  ’ '  they 
have  probably  succeeded  in  gathering  fifty  ad¬ 
herents.  The  Utah  school  in  Pagopago  is  re¬ 
ported  as  having  sixty  scholars,  but  this  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  outsiders.  In  the  quaint  old  beech 
village  of  Pagopago  stands  a  church  built  by 
t'lie  London  Missionary  Society  some  seventy 
years  ago.  The  Mormons  erected  a  small 
house  with  a  steeple  on  it,  near  the  House  of 
Prayer,  and  conducted  meetings  at  the  same 
hour,  disturbing  the  Christian  services.  The 
following  decree  promulgated  by  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Naval  Station  is  emphatic: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  persons  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  religious  service  of  any  denominaion 
of  Christians  in  any  way  whatever.  When  by 
custom  the  religions  services  of  any  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Christians  has  been  held  at  an  estab¬ 
lished  place  and  special  time,  that  service  must 
not  be  disturbed  by  any  other  service  of  other 
denomination  being  held  in  close  proximity 
and  at  the  same  time  such  service  is  being  held 
.  .  .  any  infringement  of  this  clause  shall  be 
punishable  in  a  summary  manner  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  the  sum  of  |10  for  each  offence.  ’  ’ 

In  the  “Bush”  the  Mormons  have  established 


what  they  allege  to  be  a  school  for  girls,  and  native  huts.  In  the  land  question  the  Catholic 
have  appointed  over  it  five  young  men,  no  lady  authorities  are  open  to  severe  censure,  as  the 
teacher  or  matron  has  been  provided.  This  led  records  of  courts  show.  The  plan  was  to  say 
some  persons  in  authority  to  look  into  the  mat-  to  the  natives,  and  sometimes  to  whole  vil- 
ter,  and  a  woman  has  been  commissioned  to 
assist  the  young  men  in  educating  the  girl 
pupils.  The  Salt  Lake  workers  “live  on  the 
people,”  as  is  said  This  has  been  held  to  de¬ 
grade  the  white  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
but  it  may  be  that  this  position  is  not  well 
taken.  That  they  live  on  native  food  impresses 
one  as  sensible,  for  it  im  to  be  presumed  that  the 
indigenous  food  plants  answer  best  to  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  requirements  in  this  tropical  climate. 

It  may  be  inadvisable  for  them  to  accept  pro¬ 
visions  ani  not  pay  the  nativesfor  them,  but  as 
no  charge  is  made  for  tuition  the  point  of  the 
opponents  needs  a  second  examination.  After 
the  publication  of  the  law  against  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  services,  the  Utah  contingent  ap¬ 
pointed  services  directly  after  the  Christian 
worship,  and  inviting  the  people  in  as  they 
were  leaving  the  church,  informed  them  that 
the  Mormons  have  a  later  revelation  than  the 
Bible,  but  that  they 
all  are  Christians.  Sa¬ 
moans  have  been  so 
well  grounded  in  the 
Word  of  God  that  but 
scant  success  attends 
the  efforts  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons. 

After  the 
London 
Mission¬ 
ary  Society  came  the 
Roman  Catholics  to 
Samoa.  Their  church 
buildings  are  snfli- 
ciently  commodious 
for  the  small  congre¬ 
gations.  From  Pago¬ 
pago,  across  the  most 
beautiful  harbor  in 
Polynesia,  is  the  school 
of  the  Immaculate 
Cone  option,  with 
courteous  priests  in 
residence.  This  place 
of  instruction  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  married 
men  and  boys.  There  are  four  priests  and  six 
hundred  communicants.  Consecutive  and 


The  Roman 
Catholics 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  PAGO  PAGO 


NATIVE  HUT  AND  FAMILY,  PAGO  PAGO 

lagfs  Give  the  Church  the  land,  and  you 
shall  live  on  it  as  now.  only  after  it  passes  to 
us  yon  will  have  the  protection  of  the  power¬ 
ful  French  nation;  an  important  item  to  the 
brown  mau  because  of  the  occasional  inter¬ 
tribal  wars.  The  agreements,  which  were 
deeds  drawn  up  by  the  Jesuits,  contained  three 
separate  articles  First:  That  no  Protestant 
school  should  ever  be  erected  on  the  land. 
Second:  That  no  Protestant  services  should 
ever  be  held  on  the  property.  Third :  That  no 
immorality  should  ever  be  committed.  From 
the  Catholic  point  of  view  it  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  some  desirable  features  exist,  and 
the  protection  of  a  warrior  European  nation 
was  a  boon  to  be  sought  in  those  troublesome 
times.  But  when  a  member  of  the  clan  occu¬ 
pying  this  transferred  land  was  converted  to 
Protestantism,  h  e 
was  not  only  ordered 
off  the  territory  but 
disinherited.  The 
courts  have  held  a 
lack  of  equity  existed 
and  they  have  com¬ 
manded  that  the  real 
estate  be  returned. 
The  girls  are  not  ne¬ 
glected,  they  are 
taught  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  Tutuila. 
It  is  the  custom  to 
tag  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  children  with 
a  silver  charm 
swung  by  a  chain 
about  the  neck.  The 
medallion,  of  course, 
has  strong  Catholic 
suggestions. 


earnest  work  is  done  in  this  school,  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  complaint  is  made  that  the  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  as  well  educated  as  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  that  more  illiteracy  obtains  among 
adherents  of  that  faith  than  any  other.  This 
may  now  be  remedied  with  the  island  under 
American  law.  Samoan  and  English  are  regu¬ 
larly  taught.  Between  the  school  buildings 
and  the  church  on  church  property  are  many 


The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  for  many 
years  pastor  of  St.  Johnswood  Presbyterian 
Church,  London,  and  early  settled  in  Montreal, 
and  later  over  the  Second  Church  of  Chicago, 
has  been  delegated  to  draft  the  address  to  the 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Conference  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of 
Great  Britain. 
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Pascal  P.  Pratt,  Buffalo . 
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Contributions  to  the  Spanish  American  Work  : 

Previously  acknowledged . $H9  00 

Skidmore  Hendrickson.  Brooklyn .  3  00 

A  Friend.  West  Chester.  Iowa .  3  85 

Rev.  W.  H.  Boocock,  Bayonne,  N.  J .  1  00 

Total . $74  36 

FR  ANK  M.  THREADGILL, Treasurer, 

110  West  87th  Street. 


REPORT  OP  THE  WEEK. 

On  Monday  evening.  Dr.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin, 
pastor  cf  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  spoke  on  the  topic.  What  Revival  is 
Needed  for  the  New  Centnry,  and  oa  Tneiday 
evening  hie  topic  was,  God’s  View  and  Our 
View  of  Values.  Dr.  Hamlin  said  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  invitation  to  speak,-  “I  am  a  pastor, 

_  not  a  specialist ;  I  shall 

..  ..  preach— not  'deliver  an 

.  ■  address.”  True  to  his 

J*  •  'j.**  • 

’  •  promise  he  delivered 

:  \  •  two  sermons  which  were 

'  what  all  of  Dr.  Ham- 
pV  -Xl  ■  J.  lin’e  sermons  must  be, 

^  |kc^  •  strong,  earnest,  prao- 

•  tical, eloquent.  His  text 

on  Tuesday  evening 
was  taken  from  the  par- 

had  laid  up  much  store 
*  ‘‘and  he  said— bat  God 

said.”  Very  strongly 
DR.  TECN18  8.  HAMLIN  gjjjj  searchingly  Dr. 

Hamlin  brought  out  the  true  equations  and 
values  of  life,  as  God  sees  life,  not  as  man  sees  it. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  nsnal  order  was 
again  broken ;  this  time  the  evening  was  given 
over  to  an  exhibition  drill  and  rally  of  the 
boys’  brigade.  The  occasion  was  the  presence 
in  the  city  of  the  Pittsbnrg  Battalion,  Third 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  is  off  on  a 
Damping  tonr  and  which  has  been  encamped 
for  a  few  days  near  the  Exposition  gronnds. 
The  battalion  turned  ont  one  bnndred  and 
seventy  strong  an<^  gave  a  very  creditable  drill 
on  the  broad  parkway  in  front  of  the  tent. 
Some  of  the  companies  are  exceedingly  well 
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trained  and  their  diill  would  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  National  Gnard  Companies.  The 
chief  attraction  about  them,  however,  was 
their  boyishness  and  earnest  application  to  the 
work  in  hand.  At  the  rally  in  the  tent,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Whitford,  General  Secretary  of  the  local 
Tonng  Men’s  Christian  Association,  presided; 
Dr.  A.  S.  Coats  of  the  Tent  Evangelist  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  spoke,  and  several  officers  of 
the  Pittsbnrg  Battalion  made  short  speeches. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  and  thorough  exposi¬ 
tion  of  Boys’  Brigade  work. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings.  Dr  D.  J. 
Sanders  of  Bidle  Uni¬ 
versity  spoke  on  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  the  negro 
problem.  As  we  cannot 
this  week  report  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  which  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  discussion 
of  this  problem,  it 
seems  wise  to  leave 
these  addresses  nntil 
next  week,  when  we 
can  report  the  entire 
series  as  a  connected  pres  d.  j.  sanoeks,  d  d. 
whole. 

This  week  will  be  a  busy  one  at  the  Tent. 
On  Monday,  President  Barrows  of  Oberlin 
speaks  on  The  Growing  Kingdom  of  Christ  as 
it  Appears  to  a  World  Traveler;  then  follows 
Home  Mission  week,  with  the  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
each  taking  a  day,  holding  two  sessions  each 
day ;  the  week  will  be  closed  by  another  world 
traveler,  that  blnff  old  sailor,  Capt.  Joshna 
Sloonm  of  the  “Spray,”  who  will  talk  about 
A  Seaman’s  Sail  Around  the  World  Alone,  and 
What  he  Saw  of  Christian  Missions. 

On  Monday,  the  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood 
began  its  series  of  morning  services  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward. 


BULLETIN  FOR  WEEK  AUG.  13,  TO  AVG.  18. 

Monday,  Angnst  12,  Mrs.  Fannie  Cassiday 
Dnnoan  of  Lonisville,  Ky.,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  International  Board  of  Women’s  and 
Yonng  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  editor 
of  The  International  Messenger.  Subject: 

Women’s  Work  for  Women. 

Tnesday,  Angnst  13,  the  Rev.  John  Paul 
Egbert  D.  D.  of  New  Y ork.  Snbjeot :  America’s 
Yesterday  and  To-morrow. 

Wednesday,  August  14,  The  Same.  Subject: 
Life’s  Greatest  Work. 

Thursday,  Angnst  16,  the  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Wharton  D.D.  of  Philadelphia.  Subject: 

Christ  Crucified. 

Friday,  Angnst  16,  The  Same.  Subject: 

What  Shall  I  Render  unto  the  Lord? 

Saturday,  Angnst  17,  The  Same.  Subject: 

Who  is  on  the  Lord’s  Side? 

Sunday,  Angnst  18,  at  4  P.  M.,  Men’s  Meet¬ 
ing  in  charge  of  Yonng  Men’s  Christian  Associ¬ 
ation;  addresced  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Whar¬ 
ton  D.  D.  _ 

The  Bible  Study  Conference  which  has  lately 
been  held  in  Buffalo  is  characterized  by  The 
Commercial  of  that  city  as  “one  of  the  most 
remarkable  religions  conferences  in  history,  ” 
to  be  looked  upon  “as  the  first  miJe-stone  in 
the  direction  of  a  broad-minded,  nndenomina- 
tional,  united  Christian  movement  in  this 
country.  So  snccessfal  has  the  conference 
been,  in  fact,  that  already  there  is  a  movement 
under  way  to  hold  a  similar  gathering  in  St.  , 
Lonis  daring  the  Lonisiana  Pnrohase  Exposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  1903. 
Undoubtedly  the  movement  will  crystalize,  and 
in  that  event,  it  is  probable  that  a  mnob  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  congress  will  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  than  was  possible  here,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  similar  oonference  had  ever 
been  held  before.  ’  ’  Among  the  speakers  was 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  White,  G.  R.  Blackall  D.D. 
of  Philadelphia,  and  Rabbi  Berkowitz  of  th» 
same  city. 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 
“The  Spirit  of  God  is  moviog  men  in  oar 
generation  toward  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Obeying  the 
thought  of  our  Master,  and  trusting  in  the 
power  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  we  form 
ourselves  into  a  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom, 
in  order  to  re-establish  this  idea  in  the  thought 
of  the  Church,  and  to  assist  in  its  practical 
realization  in  the  world. '  ’  Thus,  nine  years 
ago,  did  a  little  company  of  men  and  women 
put  into  words  the  opening  section  of  the  v 
“spirit  and  aims’’  which  moved  them  to  the 
formation  of  this  brotherhood. 

It  was  a  little  company,  and  to-day,  after 
nine  years,  it  is  still  not  a  large  one,  though 
new  members  have  been  added  year  by  year  of 
such  as  show  “comprehension  of  the  aims  of 
the  Brotherhood,  harmony  with  its  spirit,  and 
the  expressed  desire  to  co-operate  with  it.’* 
The  moving  spirits  in  its  formation  were  the 
two  sons,  one  clerical  and  one  lay,  of  that 
saintly  and  scholarly  minister  of  Amity  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  William  R.  Williams  D.D.,  who 
for  many  years  was  a  power  in  the  religions 
life  of  this  city ;  and  every  year,  in  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  the  Brother¬ 
hood  meets  in  Marlborough  on  the  Hudson, 
at  the  lovely  summer  home  of  Dr.  Williams’s 
aged  and  devoted  widow.  The  Ninth  Annual 
Conference  took  place  there  last  week,  June  29 
to  August  2,  as  had  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns. 

The  Conferences  are  anything  but  a  series  of 
closed  meetings.  Not  all  who  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  not  all  who  read  papers  even,  are 
members  of  the  Brotherhood,  while  for  the 
people  of  the  village  and  of  the  fruit  farms 
which  cover  the  beautiful  hillsides  far  and 
wide,  the  occasion  is  the  crowning  festival  of 
the  year.  The  wide  lawns  that  surround  the 
pleasant  house  on  the  hill  top  are  dotted  with 
the  teams  of  country  people,  and  in  the  tent  on 
the  hill  crest,  overlooking  a  fair  expanse  of 
hill  and  dale  acd  river,  with  the  grand  High¬ 
lands  closing  in  the  scene,  mingled  with  de¬ 
vout  scholars  and  active  workers  in  the  King¬ 
dom  are  mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms, 
farmers  bent  with  the  toil  of  years,  village 
girls  and  country  lads,  with  a  few  residents  of 
the  near  by  city,  Newburgh,  who  plan  their 
summer  vacation  to  include  this  week  of  privi¬ 
lege.  From  the  early  morning  when  those 
who  can  come  together  in  Mrs.  Williams’s  par¬ 
lors  for  devotions,  till  darkness  closes  in  upon 
the  company  gathered  on  the  western  hillslope 
for  the  twilight  prayer-meeting,  all  who  will 
come  are  welcome,  and  no  one  can  tell  who  is 
or  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood, 
except  as  one  or  another  may  withdraw  after  the 
morning  prajer,  to  give  place  for  the  private 
business  session  which  is  the  first  order  of  the 
morning.  At  ten  the  open  sessions  begin,  and 
with  an  interval  for  dinner  are  continued,  with¬ 
out  weariness,  because  with  freedom  and  vi¬ 
tality  and  an  ever-increasing  interest,  until 
five  in  the  afternoon. 

•  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  farther  exempli¬ 
fied  year  by  year,  by  public  meetings  held  on 
Thursday  evenings  in  Marlborough  and  in 
Newburgh.  This  year  the  speakers  in  New¬ 
burgh  were  Mornay  Williams  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Milbnry ;  in  Marlborough,  the  Rev. 
L.  B.  Lougacre,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole  of  Portage- 
ville,  N.  Y. ,  and  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist. 

As  a  rule,  four  papers  were  presented  every 
day,  each  followed  by  a  free  discussion  and  in¬ 
terspersed  with  the  singing  of  hymns,  the 
leader  in  the  song  service  being  the  well  known 


church  singer  and  teacher.  Prof.  Griffith 
Griffith.  The  first  paper  of  each  day  was  on  a 
theological  subject.  The  Rev.  Thomas  O. 
Straus  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  gave  a  masterly 
presentation  of  the  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology,  the  argument  being  based  on  history 
and  on  the  evolution  of  religions  thought. 
This  paper,  which  elicited  a  very  interesting 
discussion,  will  be  given  in  two  parts  in  later 
issues  of  The  Evangelist.  The  second  paper  in 
the  series.  The  Experimental  Basis  of  Faith, 
was  omitted  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  MeeserD.  D.  of  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
third.  The  Historical  Revelation  of  God,  by 
the  Rev  W.  F.  Clark,  a  young  minister  of  this 
city,  was  a  production  of  the  highest  scholarly 
interest  and  value,  and  it  also  called  forth  a 
long  and  able  discussion,  only  equalled  in  in¬ 
terest  by  that  elicited  by  the  paper  on  Christian 
Cosmology  presented  by  the  Rev.  Rudolph  M. 
Binder,  an  assistant  minister  of  Grace  Church 
in  this  city.  For  large  view,  firm  grasp,  en¬ 
lightened  apprehension  of  the  deep  things  of 
the  universe,  the  last  paper  was  perhaps  the 
most  notable  in  a  highly  important  series. 

A  second  series  of  papers  were  those  on  The 
Church  in  Modern  Society,  with  which  the 
afternoon  sessions  were  opened.  The  Rev. 
Lindsay  B.  Longacre  of  this  city  spoke  on  In¬ 
crease  of  Efficiency ;  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Nor¬ 
man  Fox  of  Morristown  discussed  the  ethical 
principles  underlying  Christian  benevolence, 
his  theme  being  For  Self  and  Neighbor;  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  Root  of  Providence  (a  paper  from 
whose  gifted  pen  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue)  conducted  with  rare  ability  a  symposium 
on  the  important  subject  of  catechetical  in¬ 
struction,  in  which  eight  pastors  of  five  de¬ 
nominations  took  part;  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Carhart  of  Dorset,  Vt.,  closed  the  series 
with  a  vital  discussion  of  Institutions  and 
Life. 

A  very  notable  paper  on  Anabaptism  and 
Christian  Social  Democracy  by  the  venerable 
Richard  Heath  of  England,  who  has  devoted  a 
long  and  self-denying  life  to  the  spread  of  the 
principles  underlying  this  movement  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom,  made  strikingly 
evident  the  value  of  a  profound  study  of  the 
religions  movements  of  the  past.  An  entire 
and  very  fruitful  morning  was  given  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  this  paper,  which 
also  we  hope  ere  long  to  give  to  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist.  A  brilliant  paper  on  William 
Cowper  was  read  by  Prof.  William  Cleveland 
Thayer  of  Lehigh  University,  and  it,  with  the 
discussion  which  followed,  made  strikingly 
clear  the  fundamental  importance,  and  the  per¬ 
sistence  through  all  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church,  of  the  principles  concerning  the  King¬ 
dom  laid  down  by  our  Lord.  Equally  brilliant 
and  suggestive  was  the  paper  on  Our  Debt  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  the  ReV.  R.  M.  Luther 
D.  D.  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

On  “practical’’  questions  so  called,  was  a 
discussion  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  by 
the  Rev.  Leighton  Williams;  a  paper  on  the 
Housing  of  the  People,  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Mul- 
bury,  well  known  for  his  work  first  in  this 
city  and  now  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  paper  on 
the  Public  Guardianship  of  Dependents  Defec¬ 
tive  and  Delinquents,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S. 
J.  Barrows,  now  of  this  city. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned,  as  of 
unusual  interest  and  inspiring  value,  an  im¬ 
promptu  missionary  address  by  Miss  Haswell, 
born  in  Burmah  of  missionary  parents,  and 
herself  for  thirty-eight  years  a  missionary  in 
that  country. 


The  list  of  subjects  says  much  for  the 
spirit  of  power  and  love  and  of  a  sound  mind 
which  characterizes  the  Conferences  of  this 
Brotherhood,  but  it  is  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce  for  those  who  did  not  share  it,  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  vital  spirituality  which  breathes 
through  them  all.  The  utter  absence  at  once 
of  self-consciousness  and  of  sentimentality,  the 
high  and  bright  elevation  of  spirit,  can  best  be 
explained  by  the  fact,  as  Dr.  Boardman  stated 
it  years  ago,  that  the  Brotherhood  seeks  to  be 
not  egotistic  like  the  child,  nor  altruistic  like 
the  reformer,  but  whoteistic  like  Jesus  Christ. 
The  importance  of  personal  salvation  and  of 
personal  holineis  is  profoundly  felt;  the  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  others  is  active  and  potent 
in  every  life,  but  neither  of  these  is  recognized 
as  an  end ;  both  are  but  means,  and  the  end  is 
the  Kingdom  of  God ;  its  realization  not  in 
some  new  earth  and  distant  millenium,  but  here 
and  now  in  this  earth  which  the  realization 
of  the  Kingdom  will  make  new. 

GOOD  CHEER. 

A  grace  to  be  cultivated,  a  gift  to  be  craved 
and  exercised.  The  grace  is  a  part  of  our  hu¬ 
man  endowment  and  it  is  with  us  for  our  care 
and  culture  and  enjoyment.  The  gift  is  the 
benediction  of  Jesus  given  at  a  crisis  in  bis 
life  and  that  of  bis  ciosest  friends.  Every  man 
is  responsible  for  a  measure  of  good  cheer  as 
his  contribution  to  the  happiness  and  well  be¬ 
ing  of  himself  and  his  fellow  men ;  every 
Christian  is  required  to  bestow  bis  gift,  to  ex¬ 
ploit  his  grace  of  glad  good  cheer  as  a  token 
of  his  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  Good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  good  cheer  go  hand  in  band  toward 
heaven. 

Sometimes  we  attempt  to  define  and  to  study 
the  things  which  are  ultimate,  like  light  and 
life  and  love.  But  we  find  it  impossible ;  yet 
we  revel  in  them  and  realize  their  abiding 
power.  So  the  secret  of  happiness  is  the  secret 
of  the  sea  or  of  the  stars.  It  is  a  thing  of 
the  soul  within,  that  mystery  by  which  men 
must  keep  their  lifelong  watch.  We  find  hap¬ 
piness  when  we  find  our  own  souls,  and  when 
we  find  our  souls,  we  find  God.  We  recognize 
our  souls  one  day  as  a  child  becomes  conscious 
of  himself  in  a  mirror.  “And  that  is  I,’’  he 
says,  and  carries  away  a  graver  face  and  a 
graver  thought  from  that  first  vision.  After¬ 
ward  we  use  the  glass  for  merely  superficial 
views,  yet  in  that  first  consciousness  was  the 
dawn  of  a  man  upon  himself.  How  intensely 
it  is  expressed  in  the  Emperor  Anrelian’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  own  soul!  You  say  that  a  beast 
cannot  bear  the  face  of  a  man,  and  we  say  that 
few  men  can  bear  to  face  their  own  souls.  We 
overcome  that  fright  by.  experience,  not  by 
experiment.  And  when  a  man  comes  to  face 
his  own  soul,  he  is  not  far  from  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Just  as  we  lose  the  superficial  and 
gain  the  profound,  just  us  we  “leave  the  shal¬ 
lows  and  possess  the  deep’’  when  we  pass  from 
death  to  life,  so  we  pass  from  dumb  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  our  souls  to  a  speaking  commu¬ 
nion  with  our  imperishable  past. 

Happiness  now  is  a  star  rising  out  of  the 
deep  within ;  it  breaks  on  the  surface,  a  lily 
with  root  and  stem  down  under  the  pond.  The 
sea  that  makes  the  moon’s  path  broad  by  its 
broken  surface  is  not  a  soul  that  whitens  its 
face  with  flowers  like  a  pond.  The  pond  lily 
blooms  when  sun  and  star  go  out.  And  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  happiness  is  every  soul’s  birthright. 
We  are  not  “born  for  sorrow  with  breath  of 
sighs;’’  nor  can  heredity  of  sin  extinguish  the 
soul-s^ar  of  gladness  that  struggles  up  to  glow 
and  bloom.  Tie  not  up  your  thought  to  a 
theory  of  happiness  which  makes  a  child’s  joy 
radically  different  from  a  Christian’s  gladness. 
The  basis  of  good  cheer  in  this  life  is  a  “candle 
of  the  Lord’  ’  in  every  son  of  man.  When  God 
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lights  it,  it  goeth  not  ont  like  the  "candle  of 
the  wicked.  ’  ’  The  Ohristian  ideal  is  a  soul 
aglow  and  alight  from  within;  tme  gladness 
is  soul  light — a  quenchless  lamp — the  pillar  of 
fire  in  the  dark,  the  Shekinah  light  when  we 
pray. 

The  world-old  mistake  is  to  seek  happiness 
from  without.  And  yon  can  create  conditions 
of  good  cheer  if  yon  have  means  and  leisure. 
Keep  up  the  conditions  and  all  goes  fairly  well ; 
when  they  change  or  yon  change  the  test 
oomes.  The  tragic  story  of  men  is  all  so  sim¬ 
ple,  all  so  same.  The  race  for  pleasure  that  is 
so  large  a  part  of  the  tiresome  life  of  men  is 
not  altogether  a  failure  until  a  man  fails  to 
know  himself.  At  last  the  historic  fate  over¬ 
takes  even  our  kings  of  revel  and  the  truth 
fiashes  home:  "Your  Majesty  is  no  longer 
amnsable  I  ’  * 

It  is  more  true  to  think  of  happiness  as  good 
oheer,  the  star-fiower  in  the  soul.  The  foot¬ 
step  in  the  sand  of  the  desert  showing  the  way 
of  a  triumphant  traveler  over  the  silence  of  the 
waste;  certainly  in  the  midst  of  doubt,  assur¬ 
ance  when  yon  distrust  yourself — that  is  good 
oheer.  It  is  a  fact  fixed  in  the  consciousness 
which  dominates  everything.  The  tribulations 
are  present,  but  this  is  the  wave  and  there  is 
the  shore.  "Be  of  good  oheer,  I  have  over¬ 
come."  No  human  soul  need  fail  where  the 
human  Jesus  was  nnconqnered.  A  young  man 
is  dying  and  as  his  body  wastes  he  summons 
np  his  soul  to  help  him  fight  disease  and  win. 
Ho,  for  the  conflict.  Together  we  will  not  be 
beaten.  We  will  live! 

Now  that  is  the  crisis;  and  when  the  body 
dies,  the  soul’s  life  is  large  and  free.  When  a 
man  and  his  soul  come  thus  to  the  ends  of 
earth,  God  is  there  to  meet  them.  But,  broth¬ 
ers,  it  is  always  a  crisis  when  we  are  unhappy. 
If^it  is  conscience  that  makes  yon  a  coward,  or 
fear  that  makes  you  miserable,  or  the  flesh 
that  makes  yon  faint,  or  loss  that  cleaves  your 
heart,  then  that  is  the  crisis.  And  he  is  there. 
What  hast  thou  done  with  the  King?  The 
crisis  may  be  now !  Christ  is  here.  Wilt  thou 
believe  on  him?  For  if  religion  is  happiness 
in  the  ultimate  cases,  then  good  cheer  is  relig¬ 
ion  in  every  case.  A  healthy  soul  will  be  glad. 
If  you  do  not  fill  it  with  artificial  joys,  it  will 
seek  and  produce  the  true.  The  purifying 
processes  are  our  special  concern.  The  good 
cheer  of  a  brave  man  is  as  heroic  as  going  into 
battle  against  odds.  And  the  gloomy  soul  is 
always  weak  and  usually  it  is  positively  wicked. 

Walk  the  slums  and  hear  children  at  play ; 
joy  blowing  its  silver  trumpet  on  the  stifling 
air.  Come  out  of  the  woods  on  some  lonely 
clearing  and  you  will  hear  a  bird  singing  on 
some  blasted  tree.  Oh,  there  is  a  great,  push¬ 
ing  wave  of  joy  upheaving  the  levels  of  life. 
We  must  have  more  faith  in  the  capacities  of 
men  for  real  good  cheer.  As  Puritans  we  have 
exalted  soberness'nntil  we  have  thought  hap¬ 
piness,  single  lightness  of  heart,  was  lost.  We 
have  made  happiness  too  complex ;  it  is  natural 
and  simple ;  the  love  of  a  song  just  as  a  song! 
We  have  sought' it  Jn  great  sacrifices  and  it 
has  come  like  the  star  and  the  Ohrist-child — a 
gift.  We  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  rainbow 
for  it,  and  it  has  stood  before  us  a  great  angel 
of  light  and^  love.  The  open,  pure,  loving 
spirit  will  find  itself  aglow  with  God’s  glory, 
that  love  which  is  happiness  divine— the  ever¬ 
lasting  good  cheer^of  heaven ! 


AT  NORTH  FI  ELD. 

The  general  Conference  for  Christian  Work¬ 
ers  opened  at  Northfield  on  Thursday.  Among 
the  speakers  are  to  be  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan  of  London,  England ;  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Chadwick  of  Leeds,  England;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Howard  Taylor,  China  Inland  Mission ;  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Weston  D.D.,  Orozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tennis 


S.  Hamlin,  Washington;  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  I. 
Schofield  of  Northfield;  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Foe 
of  New  Haven ;  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Toirey  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Mabie  of  Boston; 
Commander  Booth-Tucker;  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  O. 
Dixon  of  Boston;  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson 
of  Brooklyn;  the  Rev.  Dr.  JohnBalcom  Shaw; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson ;  the  Rev. 
George  C.  Needham  of  Narbeth,  Pa. ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  T.  McElveen  of  Boston ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilton  Merle  Smith.  The  music  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Towner, 
George  C.  Sebbins  and  F.  H.  Jacobs. 


THE  HOME  MISSIONARY’S  LOSS. 

The  trials  of  our  pioneer  ministers  may  not 
be  as  great  as  those  of  the  poorer  Church  of 
England  clergy,  concerning  whom  the  English 
papers  have  of  late  had  much  to  say ;  yet  are 
they  not?  In  how  many  Western  homes  would 
not  the  missionary’s  wife  be  thankful  for  the 
wringer,  carpet  sweeper  and  other  appliances 
asked  for  as  elsewhere  quoted  from  an  English 
paper;  can  we  be  sure  indeed  that  in  all  our 
missionary  homes  the  "one  square  meal  a 
week"  is  invariably  forthcoming?  Our  mis¬ 
sionaries  make  no  moan  about  their  personal 
privations ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  incapaci¬ 
tated  from  doing  the  Lord’s  work  that  our 
Home  Secretary  receives  such  heart-breaking 
letters  as  the  following: 

On  the  6th  of  this  month  I  bought  a  horse, 
|160,  and  only  had  him  when  on  the  12th  inst. 
he  died— been  overcome  with  the  excessive  heat. 
It  cost  me  $16  cash  expenses  for  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  and  to  have  him  buried.  What  makes 
the  matter  worse,  I  had  to  give  my  note  due 
next  fall.  I  write  this  in  confidence  to  you, 
thinking  you  might  perhaps  know  some  one 
who  would  advance  me  the  money  at  interest. 
I  would  give  yon  authority  to  pay  my  monthly 
grant,  till  its  paid. 

I  do  not  ask,  and  will  not  take  money  ont  of 
church  funds,  but  would  be  very  thankful  for 
a  loan  for  say  twelve  months,  and  would  gladly 
pay  interest. 

I  have  not  made  my  loss  known  to  my  people 
— only  three  persons  know  of  it — as  I  was  at  a 
distance.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  in  im¬ 
proving  the  manse. 

If  you  can  help  me  in  the  way  I  ask,  I  will 
be  thankful.  If  yon  cannot,  all  right. 

This  poor  minister  has  a  rich  Father.  Has 
the  Father  placed  in  the  bands  of  any  son  or 
daughter  of  his  the  small— how  pitifully 
small ! — amount  needed  to  redeem  him  from 
harassing  care? 


WINONA  LAKE  liIRLE  CONFERENCE. 

Let  those  of  our  readers  whom  circumstances 
permit  tarn  their  steps  toward  Winona,  In., 
where  a  feast  of  good  things  awaits  those  who 
will  attend  the  Bible  Oonference  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Ohapman 
D.D.,  August  17-27,  1901.  The  speakers  will 
be  men  of  eminence  in  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Revs.  George  T.  Purves  D.  D.  and  James 
M.  Buckley  D.D.  of  New  York  City;  Cor¬ 
nelias  Wadfkin,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  W.  G.  Moore- 
head,  Xenia,  O.  ;  John  McNeill  of  Scotland; 
Drs.  George  L.  Robinson  and  Alexander  Patter¬ 
son,  Chicago;  Dr.  L.  W.  Munhall  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Bishop  J.  W.  Holt,  Dayton,  O. ;  Dr.  R. 
A.  Walton,  Owingsville,  Ky.  Also,  S.  D. 
Gordon,  Cleveland;  S.  H.  Hadley,  New  York, 
and  Todd  B.  Hall  of  Baltimore.  The  topics 
will  be  most  important.  And  there  will  be 
helpful  Conferences  for  young  people,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  John  Willie  Baer;  for  pastors, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Hallenbeck  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  for  missionaries,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Fulton  of  Canton,  China ;  for 
evangelists,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manhall,v 
and  for  children,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Van  De 
Venter  of  England. 

The  Eleventh  World  Conference  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  will  take  place  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  August  27  to  31  of  next  year,  1902. 


THE  DANIEL  HOTEY  ASSOCIATION. 

More  than  four  hundred  descendants  of 
Daniel  Hovey  of  Ipswich,  Mass. ,  are  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  fellowship  and  in  order  to 
collect  historical  and  genealogical  materials 
for  a  forthcoming  volume  about  the  Hovey 
family.  The  second  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  has  just  been  held  at  the  ancestral  home ; 
about  ninety  members  being  present,  and  greet¬ 
ings  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain.  The 
guests  landed  from  the  steamboat  at  the  Hovey 
Wharf,  built  by  Daniel  Hovey  241  years  ago, 
and  still  in  use.  Forming  a  procession,  they 
marched  through  Hovey  street,  and  were  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  chapel  of  the  First  Parish,  where 
their  business  meeting  was  held.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  the  Rev.  Horace  Carter  Hovey  D.  D. 
of  Newburyport,  Mass  ;  Vice-President,  the 
Hev.  Henry  Emerson  Hovey  D.D.  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,*  N.  H. ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Lewis  R.  Hovey  of  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  fLibrar- 
inn.  Miss  Lydia  A.  Caldwell  of  Ipswich,  Mass. 

The  annual  address  was  by  the  distinguished 
Ex-President  of  Newton  Theological  Institute, 
the  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey  D.D.,  his  subject  being 
The  Hovey  Wives  and  Mothers.  After-dinner 
speeches  and  reports  of  interest  were  made. 
The  ancient  town  threw  open  all  its  treasures 
for  the  benefit  of  its  guests.  A  mid-winter 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  Boston, 
purely  for  genealogical  purposes. 


Elditorial  Notes 


The  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  preached  last 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church 
of  this  city.  The  large  auditorium  was  well 
filled  before  the  opening  of  the  service  and  it 
became  necessary  to  open  the  galleries,  which 
were  fairly  well  filled  before  the  sermon  began. 

Mr.  Morgan  preached  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  sermon. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  father  of 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  is  still  alive,  and  at 
the  age  of  ninety- two  was  able  to  assist  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Baptist 
Church  last  month.  The  Rev.  John  Spurgeon 
was,  and  continues  to  be,  a  Congregationalist, 
although  both  his  sons,  Charles  and  James,  be¬ 
came  Baptists. 

The  China  Mission  of  the  English  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  has  just  received  an  additional 
sum  of  £20,000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sturge,  from  whom  the  Mission  hithrto  has 
received  £22,000,  all  to  be  devoted  to  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  Christian  work  in  China. 


None  that  heard  it  will  ever  forget  the  mas¬ 
terly  and  eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  Secretary  of  our  Home  Board,  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia, 
last  May.  It  has  now  been  published  as  a 
small  pamphlet  or  tract,  under  the  title  Re¬ 
view  and  Outlook.  It  should  bo  widely  read. 
We  commend  it  to  the  hundreds  of  bright 
women  who  set  the  tone  of  summer  boarding 
houses  and  hotels,  the  women  around  whom 
every  one  clusters  on  the  long  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  Let  them  offer  to  read  it  aloud.  Some 
may  not  care  for  the  reading  who  are  still  fain 
to  follow  where  these  women  lead.  And  once 
the  brilliant  paper  is  begun,  the  audience  will 
hang  breathlessly  on  the  reader’s  lips  till  the 
last  word  is  uttered ;  we  can  promise  her  that. 


The  city  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  oelebrate- 
last  month  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  entrance  into  the  Swiss  confederation.  The 
celebration  was  opened  by  a  solemn  cathedral 
service,  which  the  municipal  authorities.  Uni- 
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Tenity  Faooltiea,  atadenta,  membera  of  oor- 
porationa  and  municipal  aooietiea  attended  in 
a  body,  marching  in  prooeaaion  to  the  cathedral, 
carrying  one  hundred  bannera.  It  ia  aaid  that 
thia  aolemn  oatbedral  aerrioe  prodnoed  a  deep 
impreaaion  and  gave  to  the  three  daya’  festiyal 
a  aingnlar  character  of  aerionaneaa  and  dignity. 


The  ReV.  Horace  O.  Horey  D.D.,  paator  of 
the  Firat  Preabyterian  Ohnroh  in  Newbnry* 
port,  Maas. ,  will  apend  hia  racation  at  Medina, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  will  be  the  gneat  of  hia  aon- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  EUinwood.  He  will 
be  accompanied  by  hia  wife  and  daughter.  Dr. 
Horey  haa  accepted  an  inivtation  from  the 
Tent  Bvangeliat  Committee  to  preach  at  the 
Pan-American  aerrice  Angnat  19.  He  expecta 
to  return  to  hia  field  of  labor  by  September 
firat. 


The  atory  of  Yonng  Men'a  Ohriatian  Aaaooi- 
ation  work  among  the  Sionz  Indiana  of  the 
Dakota  Reaervation  ia  a  thrilling  one.  In  1881 
an  intelligent  half  breed  got  hold  of  a  copy  of 
the  conatitntion  of  the  Yonng  Men’a  Ohriatian 
Aaaociation.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  work,  he  conclnded  that 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  Indian  yonng 
men.  He  procured  the  tranalation  of  the  con¬ 
atitntion  into  Dakota,  and  an  organization  of 
Ohriatian  Indian  yonng  men  waa  formed  at  the 
Siaaeton  Agency.  In  1891  there  were  twenty 
Indian  Aaaociationa.  In  1894  over  a  thonaand 
Indian  yonng  men  gathered  in  convention. 
The  number  ia  now  greatly  increased. 


The  interest  of  all  French  Protestantism  is 
concentrated  npon  the  election  to  the  Chair  of 
Dogmatics  in  the  Protestant  Faculty  of  the 
University.  A  number  of  Presbyteries  have 
voted,  and  thna  far  the  votes  are  so  evenly  di¬ 
vided  that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  nlti- 
mate  resnlt.  The  orthodox  papers,  L’Eglise 
Libre  and  Le  Christianisme,  after  being  for 
some  time  non-committal,  have  espoused  M. 
Ernest  Bertrand’s  candidature  while  admitting 
articles  in  favor  of  M.  Jean  Monnier.  A  cir¬ 
cular  has  lately  been  issued  advocating  M. 
Monnier’s  election,  and  signed  by  forty-three 
young  pastors,  physicians,  lawyers,  professors, 
engineers  and  stadents,  all  of  whom  have  been 
memoers  of  M.  Monnier’s  “Students’  Circle’’ 
in  Paris,  and  who  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  his  influence,  the  value  of  his  coun¬ 
sels,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgments  and  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  his  religious  character. 
The  Presbytery  of  St.  Quentin  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  pastor,  and 
where  for  a  long  time  M.  J.  Monnier  was  his 
father’s  assistant,  have  voted  nnanimonsly  for 
him,  putting  themselves  on  record  as  actuated 
not  by  natural  affection  bnt  by  a  deep  con¬ 
viction  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  chair. 


Of  Present  Interest 


daily,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  in 
the  schools  of  the  Academy,  One  Hundred  and 
Ninth  street  and  Amaterdam  avenue,  from 
1  to  4  P.M.  Application  for  admission  may 
be  made  to  the  Instructor,  Mr.  Brenner,  at  the 
school,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  of 
each  week.  The  tuition  will  be  two  dollars 
per  month.  The  Woodbury  G.  Langdon  prize 
of  $100  will  be  awarded  in  this  class  at  the 
close  of  the  school  term  in  May,  1902.  The 
Academy  also  carries  on  a  Free  Art  school 
with  classes  in  the  antique  and  composition, 
and  lectures  on  perspective  and  anatomy. 
There  are  also  special  classes  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents. 


Of  0\ar  City  CHxircKes 


Open  Preabyterian 
Cbnrohes 


Visiting 

Pastors 


The  Brick 
Presbyterian 


A  new  Vicar  fur 
St.  Ihomas 


The  maiden  voyage  of  the  mammoth  steamer 
Oeltic  came  to  an  end  on  Sunday,  when  after 
eight  uneventful  days,  she  glided  into  her  dock 
“as  easily  as  a  ferryboat,”  we  are  told.  She 
lies  now  in  her  slip  at  Pier  48  North  River, 
and  those  who  are  contemplating  or  consider¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  to  take  our  Bible  Student’s 
Oriental  Ornise  will  do  well  to  go  down  and 
look  her  over. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  announces  the  continuation  by 
the  American  Numismiatio  and  Archaeological 
Society  of  the  class  in  Coin  and  Medal  Design¬ 
ing  and  Die  Cutting  for  the  season  1901-2,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Victor  D.  Brenner.  The 
class  will  begin  October  7  and  be  in  session 


Presbyterian  Vacation 
Services 


preaching  will  be  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogert.  next 
Sunday  at  the  morning  service  only.  After 
that  the  ohnroh  will  be  closed  nnti  the  1st  of 
September,  when  supplies  will  be  resumed. 
Bnt  the  Christian  Endeavor  will  hold  its  regu¬ 
lar  service  at  6  o’clock  on  every  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  during  the  summer,  and  the  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting  will  be  maintained. 

This  down-town  ohnroh — 


One  whom  business  calls 
to  crocs  town  between  8 
and  9,  meeting  thousands 
of  girls  and  women  on  their  way  to  office  and 
store,  has  cogitated  much  as  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  these  yonng  women  have — or  rather,  have 
not— for  five  minutes  of  private  prayer  before 
beginning  the  day’s  work.  All  or  nearly  all 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  are 
open  daily,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  or  a  Methodist  should  not  say  her 
prayers  in  one  of  these  churches,  except  the 
conclusive  one  that  they  are  open  only  from  9 
to  6.  Thus  no  saleswoman,  stenographer  or 
other  person  whose  hours  of  duty  begin  at  8 
or  8. 30  can  make  use  of  this  blecsed  provision 
for  the  religious  needs  of  others.  Why  should 
not  certain  centrally  situated  Presbyterian 
Churches  open  their  doors  every  day  from  7.30 
to  9,  and  thus  afford  a  secret  place  for  the 
prayers  of  men  as  well  as  women  who  live  in 
crowded  apartments  and  boarding  houses? 

Last  Sunday,  in  Faith  Church, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Schall  of  Eas¬ 
ton;  in  the  North  Church,  the 
Rev.  1.  B.  Bissell  of  the  Franklin  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lansing,  Mich. ;  in  the 
West  End  Collegiate,  the  Rev.  D.  C.  L.  Good- 
ell  of  the  Hanson  Place  Methodist  Church, 
Brooklyn. 

As  for  a  number  of  Sundays 
past,  President  Stryker  of 
Hamilton  College  preached 
last  Sunday.  Next  Sunday  will  be  Dr.  Stry¬ 
ker’s  last  service  for  the  summer  and  during 
the  remainder  of  August  the  church  will  be 
closed  for  repairs. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  M.  Stires 
D.D.  who  recently  became 


St.  Clomenta  open 
all  Summer 


The  Heddlng  Meth¬ 
odist  Church 


Dr.  Brown’s  successor  as 
rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  Chnrcb,  has  appointed 
the  Rev.  R.  R.  Clayborne,  rector  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church  of  Kalamazoo,  his  Vicar  and  chief  of 
clerical  staff.  Mr.  Clayborne  has  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  middle  West,  having  been  espe¬ 
cially  effective  not  only  in  parish  work,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions 
and  President  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

In  the  Scotch  Church, 
during  the  remainder 
of  Dr.  Wylie’s  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  MacMillan  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Sunday-school  BoMd  will  preach.  In 
Faith  Church,  while  the  Rev.  R.  R.  White 
takes  vacation  there  will  be  bnt  one  service, 
with  preachers  as  follows:  August  11,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Schall  of  Easton,  Pa. ;  August 
18,  the  Rev.  Angus  McDonald  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  August  25,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  R.  Janvier, 
a  missionary  to  India ;  September  1,  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  McMillan  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  Board;  September  8, the  Rev.C  H.Fenn, 
missionary  to  China.  Mr.  White  will  be  in 
hispnlpit  on  September  15.  In  the  Thirteenth 
Street  Church  during  Dr.  Hoadley’s  absence 


Dr.  LittUfleld 
Keturned 


MaoDongal  street— the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Van  Winkle  rector, 
will  keep  up  all  summer  the  three  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices  and  [morning  Sunday- sohooL  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  is  preaching  a  series  of  evening  ser¬ 
mons  on  The  Use  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

will  be  open  during  the 
absence  of  the  poastor, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Fairchild, 
hfs  pulpit  being  occupied  by  his  assistant,  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Osman.  The  parsonage  of  this 
ohnroh  is  to  be  remodelled  and  will  become  a 
working  girls’  home,  in  charge  of  the  deacon¬ 
esses,  with  accommodations  for  twenty  girls. 

Three  new  churches  are  plan- 
New  Episcopal  80on  be  built. 

Church  Ignatius  Church 

will  be  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighty- 
seventh  street  and  West  End  avenue,  moving 
up-town  from  West  Fortieth  street.  A  new 
chapel  of  the  Incarnation  will  be  built  on  the 
old  site,  with  a  large  parish  house  and  later  a 
clergy  house.  The  Italian  Church  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador  is  to  have  a  building  at  Broome  and 
Elizabeth  streets. 

The  Rev.  Milton  S.  Little¬ 
field,  pastor  of  the  First 
Union  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  return  from  Bermuda  where  he  has  been 
preaching  was  delayed  by  the  illness  of  his  lit¬ 
tle  daughter,  has  returned,  and  occupied  his 
pulpit  the  last  two  Sundays. 

During  Dr.  Overton’s  va- 
Oreene  Avenue  Pres-  the  church  Will 

byteriun,  Brooklyn  Bushwick 

Avenne  Reformed  Chnrch  and  services  will  be 
as  follows,  at  10.30  A.M.  :  August  11,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  E.  Lornes  Ph.  D.  of  Manhattan  will 
preach  in  the  Greene  Avenue  Church ;  August 
18,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Davies  of  Tyrone,  N.  Y., 
will  preach  in  the  Bushwick  Avenne  Church, 
and  on  August  25,  in  the  Greene  Avenne 
Church.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  September, 
the  Rev.  Nathan  D.  Hynson  of  Manasquan,  N. 
J.,  will  preach  in  the  Bushwick  Avenne  Church. 
Dr.  Overton  will  preach  September  8. 

will  hold  services  in  the 
chapel  during  August,  the 
preacher  being  the  Rev.  J. 
Hendrick  DeVries,  pastor  of  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Princeton. 

has  been  closed  during 
July.  It  was  re-opened 
last  Sunday,  the  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  Hageman,  assistant  minister,  preaching 
in  the  morning  only.  His  subject  was  The 
Force  That  Wins. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  C.  McMil- 
The  Scotch  Sunday- school 

Presbyterian  of  the  Presbyterian 

Chnrcb,  is  preaching  for  three  Sundays  at  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  Hie  topic  last 
Sunday  morning  was  Backsliding.  The  morn¬ 
ing  service  is  held  in  the  lectnre-room  and  in 
the  evening,  at  7  o’clock,  there  is  a  union  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies  of  the 
Scotch,  Park  and  Fourth  Presbyterian  Churches. 
The  attendance  at  the  morning  services  has 
been  excellent,  crowding  the  lectnre-room. 


The  First  Pres¬ 
byterian 


Fifth  Avenue 
Cellegiate 


The  Rev.  John  Dixon,  assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
preached  last  Sunday  morning  at  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Chnrcb. 
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The  Church  and  the  Individual  in  the  20th  Century 

I.-THE,  MINISTRY  OF  REDEMPTION 
Rey.  Newton  Marshall  Hall 


Christianity  is  an  aggressive,  constructive 
force.  “My  father  worketh  up  to  this  time,  and 
I  work,”  was  the  strong  assertion  of  Jesus,  and 
the  spirit  of  creative  labor  should  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  characteristic  of  the  institution  which  He 
founded.  The  Church  is  no  insubstantial  fabric 
of  dreams;  it  is  a  workshop,  wherein  hammers 
ring,  where  forges  are  at  white  heat,  a  place  of 
strenuous  toil,  of  vast  accomplishment  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  great  shipyard  is  to  furnish  a  place 
wherein  to  build  the  best  possible  sliip,  which 
shall  sail  the  seas  and  carry  passengers  and 
freight  from  port  to  port.  The  aim  of  the 
Church  is  to  furnish  the  best  i)ossible  type  of 
human  character,  which  shall  safely  sail  the  seas 
of  destiny,  and  accomplish  in  triumph  the  God 
designed  purposes  of  its  creation.  Its  work  is 
first  with  the  individual,  then  with  society,  with 
men  in  the  aggregate.  Its  purpose  is  imperial¬ 
istic  upon  a  scale  broader  than  that  of  which  any 
nation  now  dares  to  dream.  It  alms  at  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  a  universal  brotherhood,  it  sees 
in  prophetic  vision  the  consummation  of  the 
divine  plan,  it  sees  rising  in  calm  beauty  above 
the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  world  the  white 
towers  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the 
world  wide  kingdom  of  God. 

There  will  be  danger  of  forgetting  these  facts 
as  we  enter  upon  the  twentieth  century.  Civil¬ 
ization  as  it  becomes  more  complex  offers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Interests  and  attractions.  Business  and 
pleasure  enter  into  more  active  competition  with 
religion.  The  Church  must  not  assume  an  apolo¬ 
getic  air  and  beg  for  an  humble  place  amid  its 
proud  rivals.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  forced  to  the 
wall.  The  Church  must  be  insistent  and  aggres¬ 
sive.  It  must  not  fear  to  cross  men’s  purposes 
and  plans.  It  must  compel  the  attention  of  the 
world  through  the  earnestness  of  its  faith  and 
the  magnitude  of  its  mission. 

The  Church  accomplishes  its  work  in  any  age 
.along  three  great  lines  of  approach  to  humanity. 
It  has  a  ministry  of  redemption,  a  ministry  of 
■education,  a  nvinistiy  of  mercy. 

The  Church  must  adapt  itself  in  its  various 
forms  of  ministry  to  the  conditions  of  the  age 
in  which  it  exists.  The  great  facts  of  faith  are 
Absolutely  unchangeable.  The  manger  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  the  cross  of  Calvary,  the  Incarnation 
and  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God,  these  are 
the  great  eternal  way  marks  of  God’s  mercy  and 
love.  The  interpretation  of  these  facts,  the 
methods  by  which  the  Church  may  bring  these 
facts  to  bear  uixrn  the  lives  of  men,  these  must 
inevitably  change  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
The  stars  in  the  ancient  night,  the  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  of  earth  and  air  have  not  changed  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  we  do  not  study  the  eternal 
truths  of  astronomy  and  chemistry  from  the 
parchment  books  of  astrologer  and  alchemist. 
'The  horizon  of  truth  is  constantly  broadening. 
We  hold  our  present  attainment  of  knowledge, 
like  the  railway  time  table,  “subjec-t  to  change 
without  notice.”  We  are  working  in  the  Church 
as  well  as  in  the  factory  for  results.  If  the’ pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  a  certain  article  of  commerce 
changes,  the  manufacturer  must  change  his  ma¬ 
chinery  to  meet  the  new  demand,  or  he  must  go 
out  of  business.  The  phrasing  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  the  methods  by  which  we  work, 
these  are  not  to  be  fetishes  before  which  we  are 
to  bow  down  and  worship,  they  are  to  be  simply 
means  to  an  end,  so  much  machinery  with  which 
to  weave  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  great 
shining  garment  of  faith.  The  machinery  may 
be  altered  from  time  to  time;  the  only  question 
which  concerns  us  is  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  the  product 


The  first  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  release 
humanity  from  the  bondage  of  sin  through  the 
ministry  of  redemption.  The  fact  of  sin  no 
optimism  can  deny.  The  preaching  of  Noah  in 
the  days  of  the  deluge  was  no  more  conclusive 
on  this  point  than  is  the  testimony  printed  each 
morning  in  the  pages  of  the  daily  newspaper. 
The  passion  of  the  murderer  is  just  as  brutal 
to-day  as  it  was  when  Cain  slew  his  brother. 
No  ages  of  evolution,  no  amount  of  civilization 
has  been  able  to  efface  the  “blot  on  the 
’scutcheon”  of  human  society.  God  sent  His 
Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  it  from  sin,  and 
He  is  redeeming  it  He  wrote  the  emancipation 
proclamation  of  the  race  and  signed  it  with  His 
blood.  The  way  of  redemption  from  sin  is 
through  Christ’s  sacrificing  love.  The  ages  can¬ 
not  change  that;  it  will  be  just  as  true  in  the 
two  hundredth  century  as  in  the  twentieth.  The 
duty  of  the  Church  to-day  and  to-morrow  is  to 
so  preach  the  danger  of  sin  and  the  gospel  of  re¬ 
demption  that  men  will  be  saved.  The  method 
by  which  this  gospel  of  redemption  reaches 
men’s  hearts  is  of  small  consequence.  The 
Church  is  concerned  only  with  results.  What 
has  it  mattered  in  the  past  whether  a  man  was 
converted  by  the  fire  of  Wesley  or  the  calm  of 
Fox?  Man,  his  need,  Christ  These  are  the 
three  factors  of  the  problem,  and  the  fewer 
superfiuous  figures  we  use  in  the  solution  the 
better.  I  do  not  care  how  men  are  saved.  I 
want  them  saved;  saved  from  the  danger  of 
sin,  saved  to  service  and  to  power.  The  Church 
professes  the  deepest  concern  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  It  sees  precious  souls  sinking  for  the 
last  time  In  the  dark  waters  of  sin,  but  it  Insists 
that  they  must  be  saved  by  its  own  patent 
method  of  salvation.  What  kind  of  preaching, 
what  kind  of  theology  do  we  want  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century?  We  want  the  kind  which  is  ef¬ 
fective,  which  persuades,  and  convinces,  and  re¬ 
deems.  The  question  of  the  future  is  not.  How 
can  we  protect  our  particular  type  of  theology 
from  attack?  it  is  not  How  can  we  accentuate  our 
denominational  differences  and  increase  the 
muster  roll  of  denominational  churches?  The 
vital  questions  will  be.  How  can  we  get  closer 
to  the  heart  of  humanity?  How  can  we  make 
faith  vital  and  effective?  How  can  we  rouse  men 
from  Indifference  and  pride,  save  them  from 
their  sins  and  enlist  them  in  the  service  of 
Jesus  Christ?  The  problem  is  one  of  a  rehand¬ 
ling,  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  old  facts,  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  a  new  age.  The 
merely  technical  questions  of  Biblical  criticism, 
which  many  consider  so  important,  are  relative¬ 
ly  unimportant.  Whether  a  prophecy  had  one 
author  or  another,  whether  it  was  written  at 
one  time  or  another,  these  matters  are  interest- 
.ing,  but  not  supreme.  What  is  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  is  that  the  message  which  once  came 
glowing  with  divine  fervor  from  the  lips  of  in¬ 
spired  prophets  shall  blaze  again  as  it  is  re¬ 
interpreted  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  men 
who  live  to-day.  Results  before  theories,  re¬ 
deemed  lives  before  contentions  in  regard  to  non- 
essentials  of  belief.  The  Church  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  must  strive  for  these  above  all 
else. 

The  work  of  the  Church  in  its  ministry  of  re¬ 
demption  will  be,  to  an  increasing  degree,  along 
constructive  lines.  There  will  always  be  the 
need  of  setting  forth  in  the  most  solemn  way  the 
danger  of  sin  and  the  certainty  of  its  punish¬ 
ment.  Men  never  lose  wholly  the  characteristics 
of  the  child,  and  there  are  times  when  the  stem 
rebuke,  the  “thou  shall  not,”  must  be  uttered.  But 
there  Is  another  side  to  the  gospel  of  redemption. 


Salvation  is  more  than  rescue.  A  man  is  saved 
from  sin,  into  righteousness.  The  appeal  of  the 
Church  in  the  twentieth  century  will  be  not  only 
the  appeal  to  men  to  turn  from  the  danger  of  sin, 
it  will  be  more  and  more  an  appeal  to  the  nobler 
nature  of  humanity.  As  I  read  my  Bible,  orig¬ 
inal  righteousness  is  older  than  original  sin.  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  before  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  a  divinely  given  liberty  of  choice  resulted 
in  a  fall  from  grace.  The  appeal  to  man’s  fears 
must  be  made,  but  woe  to  the  Church  if  it  for¬ 
gets  to  appeal  also  to  the  instincts  of  holiness 
which  God  implanted  in  the  human  heart.  There 
are  good  reasons  why  this  appeal  should  become 
the  leading  one  of  the  Church  in  the  twentieth 
century.  In  spite  of  the  continuance  of  evil,  the 
world  has  beyond  question  grown  better.  The 
atmosphere  of  society  is  purer  than  ever  before. 
Men  are  less  credulous  and  superstitious,  and 
more  reasonable.  There  is  very  little  active 
atheism.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Christianity 
in  solution  which  needs  only  to  be  precipitated 
by  some  agency  into  active  faith.  The  influence 
of  the  Church  through  all  the  generations  has 
not  been  lost.  Whether  a  man  is  a  Christian  or 
not  he  lives  in  a  Christian  community,  he  is  in¬ 
fluenced  unconsciously  but  strongly  by  Christian 
sentiment  There  is  a  marvellous  difference  be¬ 
tween  pagan  Corinth  or  Ephesus  and  a  modern 
city  in  America.  When  Paul  entered  such  a  city 
as  Corinth  he  found  absolutely  virgin  soil.  He 
was  often  the  first  Christian  and  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian.  Opposed  to  him  was  an  ignorant,  super¬ 
stitious,  wholly  pagan  population.  The  teaching 
of  the  apostles  was  necessarily  adapted  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  to  a  world  that  had  not  so  much 
as  heard  that  there  was  a  Christ.  Even  in  those 
days  there  was  a  special  adaptation  of  method 
and  message  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  various 
classes.  Peter  had  no  gospel  of  denunciation  for 
the  centurion,  Philip  had  no  message  of  woe  for 
the  eunuch;  these  men  were  on  the  hither  verge 
of  Christianity,  and  needed  only  to  be  enlisted  In 
the  faith.  There  are  many  to-day  who  are  Chi-is- 
tians  in  all  but  name.  The  message  we  should 
bring  to  them  is  not  one  of  threatening,  but  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  I  look  for 
the  time  when  there  shall  be  a  great  revival;  a 
revival  which  shall  not  stop  short  with  arousing 
a  conviction  of  sin,  but  which  shall  go  on  from  a 
realization  of  personal  unworthiness  to  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  a  larger  consciousness  of  power  through 
righteousness  than  the  world  has  ever  known.  A 
child  makes  a  mistake  In  simple  arithmetic.  You 
point  out  the  error,  and  the  child  sees  It  But 
that  Is  not  enough.  The  child  must  learn  how 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  after  solving  the 
problem,  it  must  go  on  to  a  wider  knowledge  of 
mathematics. 

The  new  revival  is  to  be  an  awakening  of  the 
race  to  the  full  consciousness  of  its  divinity,  of 
the  possibilities  and  responsibilities  which  grow 
out  of  its  relation  of  Sonship  with  God.  God 
does  not  want  a  Church  which  is  constantly 
mourning  over  its  failures,  which  is  periodically 
dissolved  in  tears  over  its  faults,  but  which  never 
rises  up  In  the  power  of  its  might  to  accomplish 
results.  The  nation  calls  for  men  in  its  hour  of 
peril,  and  its  sons  come  forth  in  mugniflcent  re¬ 
sponse.  Here  is  a  young  man  of  wealth,  who 
has  been  leading  an  idle,  dissolute  life;  be  hears 
the  call,  and  enlists  in  one  of  the  fighting  regi¬ 
ments.  The  finer  instincts  of  his  nature  are 
aroused,  and  he  dies  at  last  a  hero’s  death  be¬ 
neath  the  flag.  I  look  for  the.  time  when  the 
Church  shall  be  able  to  arouse  a  similar  passion 
of  devotion  for  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of 
humanity,  when  the  call  of  God  shall  be  no  less 
compelling  than  the  call  of  patriotism.  Have 
vre  made  the  motive  great  enough  in  our  appeals 
to  men?  Have  we  not  narrowed  the  scope  of 
the  gospel  of  redemption?  Have  we  not  said,  in 
effect,  confess  your  sins,  make  a  profession  of 
faith,  then  go  your  way  assured  of  salvation? 
Is  that  all  God  demands  of  bis  sons?  Is  a  scant 
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salvation  from  divine  wrath  by  a  lip  eonfession 
the  supreme  end  for  which  Christ  died?  Is  there 
to  bt*  no  patient  following  in  His  footsteiis.  is 
there  to  be  no  dlseipleship  to  carry  out  through 
the  ages  the  work  which  He  left  uutiuished  ' 
The  Church  must  demand  in  the  name  of  Christ 
a  new  <  onseciation  of  personality-  It  must  as¬ 
sert  itself  irs  the  iwwer  onlaineil  of  (Jod  for  the 
retlemplion  of  human  society.  This,  then,  is  the 
gosiKd  of  n'demptiou  which  the  Church  of  the 
tweiitiith  (entury  is  to  proehiim;  i»ersoual  salva¬ 
tion  from  sin  for  puriK»ses  of  service  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  soek'ty,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 


MODERN  PROPHETS. 

FREDERICK  DENISON  MAURICE. 

IIL 

Rev-  Samuel  Zane  Batten- 

Few  men  have  had  as  many  temptations  as 
he  to  place  theni-selves  at  the  head  of  a  iiarty. 
But  he  steadily  and  steadfastly  refused  to  allow 
men  to  make  him  the  leader  of  a  jiarty;  and  he 
bravely  and  lirmly  refused  to  identify  himself 
with  any  of  the  parties  of  his  day.  This  was  an 
offence  unto  many,  as  one  ‘•an  easily  see.  Some, 
in  their  biiudness,  declared  that  he  held  aloof 
through  pride;  others  aairmetl  tliat  he  did  not 
commit  himseif  because  he  did  not  know  his 
own  opinions.  The  man  who  is  just  like  the 
rest  of  us,  who  Ih“ longs  to  a  iwrty  and  wears 
its  uniform,  the  world  ran  understand  and  ap- 
prt“ciate.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  bcdong  to 
our  party  or  school;  if  he  ladoiigs  to  any  school 
or  party,  he  is  a  man  like  the  rest  of  os,  and  we 
ran  classify  him  and  understand  him.  This  man 
however,  ix'fused  to  ticct'pt  tiny  class  title  or 
party  naiue.  for  the  reason  that  he  looked  be¬ 
neath  all  these  names  and  titles  and  saw  that 
tlu“s<‘  iiieu  wt'n*  brothers.  In  all  tlu'se  iiicii  and 
lirotheis  he  niaj  have  found  sotnetliing  in  con- 
llict,  but  he  found  more  in  common.  And  so  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  Ik*  separated  from 
his  brothers  by  differeiitvs;  rather  he  lived  to 
discover  and  assert  the  agri*ements.  All  his 
life  he  fought  the  temptation  to  draw  lines  Ite- 
tween  one  class  and  another,  to  call  those  “on 
this  side  of  the  line  righteous  atid  lH*Uevers;  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  unrighteous  atid  uti- 
believers.  ...  I  must  take  my  itositiou  with 
the  unrigiiteous  and  unbelievers,  for  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  an  unrighteousness  and  an  unbelief  in 
myself,  which  I  cannot  Ite  con.scious  of  in 
another."  He  held  it  as  a  fundamental  truth 
that  these  different  systems  and  parties  of  men 
were  wrong  in  what  they  denied  of  the  truth  in 
others,  and  that  they  were  right  in  what  tliey 
asserted  and  maintained  of  their  own  truth. 
This  fact  he  applied  to  religion,  and  by  it  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  the  different  religions  of  the 
world.  In  one  of  his  earlier  books,  and  one  of 
his  best,  he  niaintaiued  that  the  various  re¬ 
ligions  of  the  world  were  all  shadows  and 
prophecies  of  the  one  true  final  religion  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

Yet  no  man  could  ever  justly  accuse  Maurice 
of  laxity  of  principle  or  looseness  of  convic¬ 
tion.  He  had  no  patience  with  toleration,  that 
toleration  which  includes  all  kinds  of  opinions 
and  makes  no  difference  between  the  false  and 
the  true.  The  attempt  to  unite  men  on  a  basis 
of  compromise  in  opinions  and  a  tolerance  of 
convictions  he  maintained  was  wrong  In  prin¬ 
ciple  and  ineffective  in  result  Unity  must  come 
from  within;  unity  must  come  because  then 
gather  around  the  true  centre.  Unity  must 
come  by  the  members  of  humanity,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  recognizing  their  oneness  and 
fulfilling  their  fellowship,  recognizing  the  one¬ 
ness  and  fulfilling  the  fellowship  that  already 
exists. 

To  Maurice  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
not  a  theological  formula,  but  a  living  reality. 


In  the  rich  and  complex  life  of  Godhead,  with 
the  eternal  relations  of  Father  and  Son  and 
Spirit,  Maurice  found  satisfaction  for  his  intel¬ 
lect  and  rei)ose  for  his  faith.  In  the  ligiit  of  the 
Triime  Life  all  the  fellowships  and  relations  of 
earth  are  set'n  to  have  the'r  ground  and  justifi¬ 
cation  in  the  eternal  fellowship  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Ijosom  of  God.  The  divine  is  the 
ground,  the  type,  the  prototype  of  the  human. 
The  Eternal  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  are  tlie 
pattern  from  which  all  tht*se  hiiiuaii  relation¬ 
ships  are  derived.  The  life  of  Godliead  is  re¬ 
vealed  as  a  society;  and  a  social  Go<l  is  the 
foundation  and  tlie  warrant  of  all  society  in  the 
world. 

Maurice  would  apply  these  principles  in  all 
their  l>earings  and  implications,  whether  fam¬ 
ily  or  social,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  i>olltlcal. 
Whatever  dividr*d  men  he  regarded  as  an  e\il; 
whatever  s(*i)anited  men  and  deniwl  the  bond 
of  brotherhood  he  opposed  with  all  his  energy. 
Thus  he  says: — “Oomitetition  is  put  forth  as 
the  law  of  the  universe.  That  is  a  lie.  The 
time  is  come  for  us  to  declare  that  It  is  a  He 
by  word  and  dee<l.”  He  would  hove  men  re¬ 
pent  of  their  sins,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
social,  and  would  have  them  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  And  the  only  fruits  tliat 
he  would  act'ept  as  the  true  fruits  of  repent¬ 
ance  were  the  fruits  of  miity  and  ass(K*iation. 
'Tlie  reorganizers  of  society  and  tlie  conserva¬ 
tors  of  society  are  at  war,  he  says,  because  they 
st:irt  from  tile  same  vicious  premisses;  la'cause 
they  tacitly  assume  lauds,  gocsls,  money,  lalsu*, 
some  subjects  of  iKissession,  to  Ik*  the  basis  of 
s*)cit*ty,  and  llH'refore  wish  to  begin  by  cliaug- 
ing  or  maiiitaiiiing  the  conditions  of  imj.sscs- 
sion,  wliereas  tlie  true  ntdical  reform  and  radi¬ 
cal  conservatism  must  go  <h*eper  ami  and 
say: — Human  relations  not  only  sliould  lie,  but 
do  lie,  beneatli  all  these,  and  when  you  substi¬ 
tute — uiMiu  one  pretext  or  another — property  re¬ 
lations  for  tliese,  you  destroy  our  English  life 
ami  Englisli  constitution;  you  introduce  lioiK'Iess 
anarchy."  "To  set  trade  and  commerce  right 
we  must  find  some  ground,  not  for  them,  but  for 
tliose  who  are  concerned  in  them,  for  men  to 
stand  uiKin.”  In  a  word,  social  reform  with 
-Matirice  consisted  not  so  much  in  clianging  ex¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  trade  and  commerce  as  in 
adjusting  and  rigliting  tlie  n-lationsliips  tif  men 
men  them.selves.  His  whole  thouglit  and  life 
are  the  explanation  and  enforcement  of  these 
two  great  fundamental  principles. 

Any  sketch  of  Maurice’s  life  which  did  not 
present  his  relationship  to  the  social  movements 
of  the  time  would  be  wliolly  imperfect.  It  is  »*asy 
to  see  that  a  man  with  his  coiK*eptions  of  hu¬ 
manity  would  have  a  real  and  practical  interest 
in  all  men  irresjKH.-tlve  of  their  theological  opin¬ 
ions  or  social  standing  or  position.  He  early 
came  in  contact  with  the  leaders  in  the  social 
and  lalK>r  refonii  movements,  iind  thus  came  to 
imrceive  the  abject  condition  of  Jiiany,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  tlie  need  of  some  change.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  he  respected  the  opinions  of  the  men  wlio 
difierwl  from  himself,  and  here,  as  always,  he 
made  an  honest  effort  to  enter  into  their  thoughts 
and  to  honor  their  purposes.  It  was  not  long 
lief  ore  a  number  of  men  representing  all  shades 
of  conviction — theological,  social  and  refonua- 
torj-— formed  the  habit  of  meeting  with  Maurice 
for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  that  pressed 
upon  them  alL  He  found  among  these  leaders 
of  the  workingmen  some  brave,  true  men  who 
w'ere  honestly  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  fellows,  and  to  create  a  better  social  order. 
He  came  to  see  that  there  was  a  wide  gulf  be- 
een  the  Church  and  these  men.  He  saw  only 
too  clearly  that  the  clergy  were  utterly  failing 
to  shepherd  and  lead  the  people  who  mosft  need¬ 
ed  their  help.  He  projected  a  series  of  tracts 
addressed  primarily  to  the  religious  people  and 
clergy,  in  which  he  sought  to  point  out  to  them 
the  needs  of  mankind,  and  tlie  necessity  of  meet¬ 


ing  the  questions  of  the  day.  He  believed  that  the 
clergy  were  the  mitural  and  ordained  leaders  of 
the  pe<iple  and  for  this  reason  he  desired  them  to 
think  earnestly  and  devmniy  upon  tiie  problems 
of  the  hour.  On  the  one  side  he  sought  to  iirlng 
Ghristian  people  to  think  earnestly  and  devoutly 
on  the  qm^tions  of  jMilitical  aiul  siM-ial  interest, 
and  on  the  other  he  sought  to  make  the  reform¬ 
ers.  who  were  indifferent  to  religion,  see  that  it 
was  a  real  and  practical  thing. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  consinted  to 
tlie  use  of  the  words  Cliristian  Socialist.  .Much 
as  he  disliked  to  be  known  by  any  party  name, 
lie  yet  consented  to  the  use  of  this  term.  But 
liere  lie  was  perfectly  consistent,  and  all  w'ho 
understand  his  reason  for  the  use  of  the  term 
must  honor  his  sincerity  and  courage.  These 
tracts,  he  saw  very  clearly,  would  bring  them 
into  conflict  with  two  sets  of  men,  the  unsocial 
Christians  and  the  un-Christian  socialists.  By 
the  union  of  tlie  two  words  Christian  and  social¬ 
ist.  he  aimed  to  make  it  plain  that  all  efforts 
in  belialf  of  reform  must  lie  Christian  in  aim 
and  metluHl;  and  that  all  Christianity  that  Is 
real  and  vital  must  be  social  and  human  in  its 
expression  and  manifestation.  “God's  order 
seems  to  me  more  than  ever  the  antagonist  of 
man's  systems;  Cliristian  siK-ialism  is,  in  my’ 
mind,  the  assertion  of  God's  order.  Every  at¬ 
tempt,  however  small  and  feeble,  to  bring  it 
fortli  1  honor  and  desire  to  assist.  Every,  at¬ 
tempt  to  hide  it  under  a  great  macliiuery.  call  it 
organization  of  labor,  central  board  .or  what 
vou  like.  1  must  jirotest  against  as  liiiidering 
tlie  grtidual  development  of  what  1  regard  as  a 
divine  purpose,  as  an  attempt  to  cretite  a  new 
constitution  of  society,  when  what  we  want  is 
tliat  tlie  old  constitution  should  exliiliit  its  true 
functions  and  energies." 

Maurice  souglit  carefully  to  avoid  all  occasions 
of  offence  to  any  set  of  men;  liiit  steadily  ttiid  un¬ 
falteringly  he  went  forward  in  ids  chosen  way. 
tint  of  these  little  meetings  for  conference  and 
fellowship  results  signiticant  and  far  reaching 
have  cotne.  The  subject  of  co-oiK*ration  more 
and  more  forc**d  itself  uiHin  the  attention  of 
these  men.  Before  long  wo  find  steps  taken 
looking  toward  the  organization  of  a  co-oiK*rative 
society.  In  I)i*cemlK'r.  18^9.  a  dinner  was  given, 
at  which  the  subject  was  fully  discussed,  and 
early  in  IS.'itt  an  as.sociation  of  tailors  was  effect¬ 
ed.  The  idea  was  a  winning  one,  and  Ix'fore 
long  men  of  other  trades  lK*gan  to  ask  help  in 
setting  up  similar  associations.  A  so<*iety  for 
promoting  workingmen's  association  was  con¬ 
stituted.  and  for  years  Maurice  was  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  I’romoters.  'Hie  idea  gjtined  wide 
currency,  and  all  over  England  in  many  trades 
such  co-operative  associations  were  orgiinized. 
It  ought  to  be  said  that  Maurice  and  his  friends 
were  not  the  originators  of  tlie  idea;  but  they 
were  the  men  who  gave  the  idea  practical  reali¬ 
zation  and  defined  the  basis  on  which  such  co-op¬ 
eration  is  iiossible.  The  one  condition  of  eo-op- 
erative  success,  Maurice  emphasizeii  again  and 
'again,  is  mutual  confidence.  It  w’as  an  offence 
unto  many  to  see  the  Profes.sor  of  History  and 
Literature  in  King’s  College  meeting  in  friendly 
and  familiar  intercom-se  with  Chartists  and 
socialists,  the  publicans  and  sinners  of  their  day. 
For'years  the  Record  newspaper  and  some  other 
organs  of  conventional  Pharisaism  kept  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  shriek  of  horror  over  such  conduct.  But 
Maurice  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  so 
was  not  moved  by  any  face  of  clay. 

In  course  of  time  his  interest  in  workingmen 
took  another  tangible  form,  in  the  organization 
of  the  'Workingmen’s  College.  Maurice  gave 
his  services  freely  and  fully  to  this  cause,  and 
soon  he  succeeded  In  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  many  well  known  men.  Ruskin  took  a  class 
in  drawing,  and  soon  there  was  a  group  of 
earnest  men  giving  their  best  services  freely  In 
behalf  of  the  education  of  the  workingmen  of 
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London.  This  also  was  a  conquering  idea,  and 
soon  workingmen’s  colleges  were  to  be  found 
In  many  of  the  English  cities.  For  this  work 
alone  he  is  worthy  of  lasting  honor.  Such  work¬ 
ing  men’s  colleges  were  a  new  deparHire  in  tiie 
world  of  edncjition.  The  college  that  Maurice 
was  instrumental  In  founding  was  not  intended 
to  give  what  may  be  called  a  popular  education; 
rather  it  aimed  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  education  within  the  reach  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen,  that  these  hard  workers  might  have 
the  enlarged  vision,  the  widened  sympiithy,  the 
higher  aspiration.  Rising  in  the  world,  with 
Maurice  as  with  lluskin.  did  not  mean  rising 
from  one  station  in  life  into  another  or  passing 
from  the  comiwny  of  workers  into  the  company 
of  Idlers.  iMaurice  did  not  ask  nor  seek  to 
make  the  workingman  less  a  workingman;  he 
did,  however,  toil  and  plan  to  make  the  worker 
more  of  a  man. 

The  conviction  had  taken  hold  of  his  very  life 
tliat  the  best  services  of  the  Church  were  to  be 
given  to  those  w'ho  most  needed  tliem.  It  is  not 
easy  for  us  of  to-day  to  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion  llfty  y«irs  ago.  Itetween  the  churches  and 
the  great  bodj^  of  workers  a  great  gulf  was 
fixe<l.  The  clergy  were  either  indifferent  to 
these  people  or  were  too  often,  alas!  hostile  to 
them.  The  life  of  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbui’j'  is 
painful  reading,  because  of  the  testimony  that  It 
gives  again  and  again  against  the  Church  and 
the  clergy  for  their  indifference  or  hostility  to 
the  workingmen.  Fifty  years  ago  the  man  who 
was  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  working¬ 
men  was  sure  to  have  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
clergy  against  him.  There  were  nolile  and  nota¬ 
ble  e.xceiitions,  but  the  exceptions  only  confirm 
the  rule.  To  Maurice  all  tliis  was  a  source  of 
grief  and  shame,  and  so  he  labored  to  interest 
the  clergy  in  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
sought  to  remove  the  causes  of  estrangement. 
Ills  greatest  concern  all  his  life  through  was  for 
the  lap.s(‘d  multitude.  "My  vocation,"  lie  writes, 
“is  with  the  discontented,  wearied,  hoixdess, 
with  all  that  are  in  debt  and  disiirace:  with  out¬ 
casts  and  ragamuffins  in  the  different  bodies. 
My  early  training  and  tlie  line  of  thinking  into 
which  I  have  bCHUi  led  since  taking  orders  alike 
seem  to  toll  me  that  my  business  is  very  much 
with  tlie  outlying  slieep  more  than  with  those  in 
the  fold.’’ 

These  words,  it  is  true,  have  a  primary  ref¬ 
erence  to  theological  estrangements,  but  they 
aptly  characterize  the  whole  effort  of  his  life. 
Again  and  again  Maurice,  like  his  blaster,  was 
upbraided  for  eating  and  drinking  with  public¬ 
ans  and  sinners.  Again  and  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  Chartist  brothers  wondered  that  a 
clergyman  should  lie  willing  to  come  among 
them — a  sad  proof,  he  says,  how  far  we  have 
gone  from  our  proper  position.  Maurice  felt 
very'  strongly  tliat  it  was  the  reproach  of  the 
Church  that  the  work  of  social  reform  should 
be  left  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  infidels  and 
agnostics.  “If  humanity  and  theology  are  not 
to  be  forever  apart,  the  regeneration  of  the 
working  clases  is  not  to  be  given  up  by 
Christians  to  infidels.’’  This  strange  anomaly 
confronted  Maurice  as  he  entered  upon  the 
work  of  his  life: — The  Church,  Indifferent  or 
hostile  to  anything  that  looked  like  reform,  and 
relegating  all  this  work  to  the  infidels  and  the 
outcasts;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agnostics 
and  infidels  deeply  Interested  in  all  humanitar¬ 
ian  efforts  and  scorning  and  hating  the  Church. 
Terrible  is  the  indictment  that  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  brings  against  religionists  of  his 
day: — “Sinners  are  with  me,  saints  are  against 
me — strange  contradiction  in  human  nature.” 
Maurice  associated  with  these  outcasts;  he  sat 
down  side  by  side  with  them;  he  loved  them 
as  brothers  and  entered  into  all  their  plans  and 
hopes.  And  be  found,  as  every  man  finds  soon 
or  late,  that  the  hearts  of  these  men  were  hu¬ 


man.  that  they  were  crying  out  for  the  living 
Cod.  that  they  were  anxious  to  be  delivered  from 
themselves  and  their  selfishnesses.  “I  think 
we  clergy  are  bitterly  estranged  from  all  classes 
of  our  people,  high  and  low,  wise  and  unwise. 
I  think  we  have  ourselves  to  blame  for  this  es- 
trangemout.”  For  himself,  at  least,  he  did  what 
lay  in  his  power  to  fulfil  his  commission  to 
all  men.  As  a  result,  he  soon  became  known 
as  the  friend  of  the  people;  and  when  he 
was  (‘xpelled  from  King’s  College  they  rallied 
around  him  and  loved  him  with  an  intense  devo¬ 
tion.  Yet  this  man  who  did  so  much  reproaches 
himst'lf  for  doing  so  little  for  these  men  who 
are  so  desolate  and  forsaken*  All  his  daysi  he 
was  burdened  with  the  fear  that  he  was  an 
unfaithful  servant  and  was  wasting  his  Lord’s 
time. 


A  PRATER. 

Christina  O.  Rossetti. 

Lord,  Krant  us  eyes  to  see.  and  ears  to  hear. 

And  Eonls  to  love,  and  minds  to  understand, 

And  steadfast  faces  toward  the  Holy  Land, 

And  confidence  of  hope,  and  filial  fear. 

And  citizenship  where  thy  saints  appear 
Before  thee,  heart  in  heart  and  hand  in  hand. 

And  alleluias  where  their  chanting  band 
As  waters  and  as  thunders  fill  the  sphere. 

Lord,  grant  ns  what  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt 
Deny,  and  fold  ns  in  thy  peaceful  fold  : 

Not  as  the  world  gives,  give  to  ns  thine  own ; 

Inbuild  us  where  Jerusalem  is  built 

With  walls  of  jssperand  with  streetsof  gold. 

And  thou,  thyself.  Lord  Christ,  the  corner-stone. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN. 

Rev-  E  Tallmadge  Root 

It  is  well  to  weave  the  four  Gospels  into  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Lessons  of  the  eighteen  months  last 
past;  bnt  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  each 
has  its  own  character  and  message. 

Writing  last,  John  did  not  need  to  attempt 
another  summary.  From  the  facts  which 
thronged  his  memory— so  many  that,  with  bold 
hyperbole,  be  says  that  if  written  every  one 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  records 
— he  selects  salient  incidents  which  will  best 
demonstrate  the  divinity  of  his  Lord.  The 
events  which  he  narrates  occurred  on  no  more 
than  thirty  different  days  out  of  the  twelve 
hundred  of  Jesus’  public  career.  Had  all  been 
described  at  equal  length,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
would  have  been  four  times  as  bulky  as  the 
entire  New  Testament  I 

Now,  in  what  literary  form  does  John  pre¬ 
sent  these  selected  incidents?  The  opening 
verses  are  generally  called  “The  prologue.  ’’  A 
prologue,  according  to  the  dictionary,  is  “a 
discourse  or  poem,  spoken  before  a  dramatic 
performance.’’  May  it  not  be,  therefore,  that 
his  Gospel  can  best  be  understood  as  a  drama? 

Not,  of  course,  that  he  deliberately  intended 
it  as  such.  Oonsoions  imitation  of  heathen 
literature  seems  improbable.  Perhaps  not 
impossible :  for  about  100  B.  0. ,  a  Jewish  poet 
of  Alexandria,  Ezeohiel,  composed  Greek  trage¬ 
dies,  one  of  which.  The  Exodus,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  fragments.  Later  Ohristian  ec¬ 
clesiastics  imitated  in .  their  writings  both 
tragedy  and  comedy ;  and  the  Passion  of  Ohrist, 
usually  attributed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  thus 
followed  Greek  models.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
clearly  shows  traces  of  Alexandrian  influence, 
v^y  may  it  not  have  affected  the  literary  form : 
as  it  certainly  did  the  thought  of  the  Pro¬ 
logue?  Such  nnconscions  influence  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  atmosphere  is  all  that  can  be  inferred. 
For  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama  would  have 
confined  the  action  to  one  day  and  place;  while 
the  modem  drama,  with  its  shifting  scenes 
and  elastic  interpretation  of  the  unity  of  time, 
though  well  suited  to  the  author’s  purpose,  was 
unknown. 


Bnt  we  must  distinguish  between  the  drama¬ 
tic  technique  and  the  dramatic  spirit.  One 
endowed  with  the  latter,  though  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fermer,  may  unconsciously 
produce  a  true  tragedy.  And  this  is  what 
John  bus  done. 

The  characteristics  of  the  dramatic  genius 
are  two:  Interest  in  personality  rather  than  in 
abstract  social  forces ;  and  ability  to  portray 
personality,  without  description,  by  its  own 
utterance  and  actions.  Both  these  characteris¬ 
tics  John  shows  in  a  remarkable  degree.  As  to 
the  former,  contrast  his  account  of  Jesus’  fare¬ 
well  instructions  with  Matthew’s.  Matthew 
says:  “Jesus  came  to  them  saying:  All  au¬ 
thority  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations.’’  Over  against  this  king- like  pro¬ 
clamation,  set  the  picture  painted  by  John, 
with  its  atmosphere  of  individuality  and  per¬ 
sonal  affection.  ''Simon,  son  of  John,  Invest 
thou  me?  Feed  my  lambs!” 

With  regard  to  the  second  characteristic, 
not  *even  Shakespeare  has  greater  power  to 
make  characters  speak  for  themselves  and  live 
before  us.  Take,  for  example,  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  There  is  not  a  word  of  comment 
upon  her  cbaracter.  By  her  own  utterances 
she  stands  vividly  before  us  with  all  her  friv¬ 
olity,  profligacy  and  suppressed  yearning  for  a 
better  life.  The  blind  man  argues  with  the 
Pharisees:  “Would  ye  also  become  his  disci¬ 
ples?”  “Why!  herein  is  the  marvel,  that  ye 
know  not  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  opened 
mine  eyesf” — and  we  need  no  one  to  tell  ns 
that  he  is  fearless  and  logical. 

Moreover,  our  author  uses  the  dramatic  style 
not  occasionally,  bnt  constantly.  He  repre¬ 
sents  priests  and  people,  enemies  and  disciples, 
as  speaking  ont  their  crude,  mistaken,  or 
wicked  thoughts.  When  he  records  that  the 
multitude,  debating  whether  Jesus  could  be 
the  Christ,  said:  “What?  doth  Christ  come 
ont  of  Galilee?  hath  not  the  Scripture  said  that 
the  Ohrist  cometh  from  the  seed  of  David  and 
from  Bethlehem?”— none  but  a  dramatic  gen¬ 
ius  could  have  resisted  the  temptaiion  to  re¬ 
mark  that  these  conditions  were  in  fact  ful¬ 
filled  by  Jesus.  Nor  does  John  hesitate  to  por¬ 
tray  the  Lord  himself  in  the  same  dramatic 
way.  The  memory  of  the  other  Evangelists 
is  verbal;  John’s  is  imaginative:  they  repro¬ 
duce  his  language ;  John,  his  very  soul  I 
I  The  Gospel  has  also  a  dramatic  unity  .  The 
development  of  the  plot  is  clearly  marked. 
The  theme  is  announced  in  the  infinitely  pa¬ 
thetic  words:  “He  was  in  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew 
him  not!”  The  painful  interest  of  a  tragedy 
consists  in  this,  that  it  presents  a  person  worthy 
of  happiness,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  some 
cruel  fate,  bringing  ruin  upon  himself  by  noble 
or  at  least  innocent  deeds,  or  betrayed  by  those 
who  have  every  reason  to  save  and  serve.  Such 
is  the  fascination  of  the  Greek  tragedies  that 
represent  Oedipus  unwittingly  involving  him¬ 
self  and  family  in  ignominy  worse  than  death ; 
or  Prometheus  because  he  was  friend  to  man 
chained  on  Caucasus  and  devoured  by  Zens’ 
strong  eagle.  So  Shakespeare  rivets  our  atten¬ 
tion  upon  Hamlet  crazed  by  the  discovery  of 
his  father’s  murder  and  his  mother’s  guilt  ;or 
upon  the  aged  Lear  oast  ont  by  his  own  unnat¬ 
ural  daughters.  Bnt  how  the  snblimest  pro¬ 
ducts  of  human  imagination  are  dwarfed  by  the 
tragedy  of  actual  facts,  as  interpreted  by  John: 
The  Creator,  in  the  world  that  he  has  made, 
rejected  and  crucified! 

The  purpose  and  value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
lie  in  this  dramatic  presentation  of  tbe  person¬ 
ality  of  Jesus.  The  other  Gospels  contain 
moral  teachings  which  commend  themselves  to 
the  oonsoienoe  of  mankind,  independently  of 
their  source.  In  “John,”  there  are  no  moral 
precepts!  The  nearest  approach  to  one:  “That 
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ye  love  one  another  even  as  I  have  loved 
you,’’  is  an  appeal  to  his  example  which  can¬ 
not  be  divorced  from  his  life.  The  greatest  of 
the  Gospels  forms  cnarscter,  not  by  maxims, 
but  by  contact  with  'he  Highest  of  Characters t 

To  understand  the  Gospel  of  John,  therefore' 
it  is  best  to  read  it  as  an  unconscious  drama, 
which  natnral:y  fails  into  five  acts: 

.  "He  came  unto  his  own. ”  Oh.  1-4. 

II.  The  People  oesert.  Oh.  6-6. 

ni.  The  Rulers  reject.  Oh.  7-11. 

IV.  He  turns  to  Gentiles  and  Disciples.  Oh. 
12-18. 

V.  His  death,  by  resurrection,  he  transmutes 
into  triumph  Oh.  18-21. 


THEGOSPIL  \V*'  K DING  TO  MID-SUMMER. 

From  a  sermon  preached  in  the  North  Church, 
Geneva,  Sunday  evening,  June  23- 

N.  B-  Remick,  D.D.. 

Psalm  Ixxiv.  17.  "Thou  hast  made  summer." 
Doubtless  you  know  that  to-morrow,  June  24, 
is  recognized  as  Mid-summer  Day ;  that  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  it  is  celebrated  with 
festivities,  and  throughout  Christendom  it  is 
commemorated  as  the  date  of  John  the  Baptist’s 
birth;  that  on  the  eve  of  this  day  bonfires  are 
started  on  the  bill-tops  in  honor  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  solstice,  like  the  Yule  fires  in  honor  of 
the  winter  solstice ;  that  from  this  celebration 
Shakespeare  probably  derived  the  title  of  that 
masterpiece  of  grace,  both  lyrical  and  comic, 
**A  Midsummt'r  Night’s  Dream,’'  and  that 
with  this  Eve  many  singular  fancies  were  as¬ 
sociated;  some  of  them  similar  to  those  of 
Hallow-’een,  especially  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  herbs. 

But  more  important  to  us,  each  season  has 
its  Gospel ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  say  the  Gospel 
according  to  Winter  as  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew ;  the  Gospels  according  to  Spring  and 
Summer  aud  Autumn  as  the  Gospels  according 
to  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  Indeed,  each  season 
is  a  Gospel  bringing  its  own  distinctive  mes¬ 
sages  to  him  who  bath  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear.  My  office  ibis  eve  is,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bible'as  our  interpreter,  to  indicate  some 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  Midsummer. 

I.  The  first  message  of  Midsummer  is.  Look 
up  to  Our  Father  as  the  source  of  earth’s  boun¬ 
ties.  "Thou  (God)  hast  made  the  summer.’’ 
Bead  verses  18-17.  A  difference  between  the 
Bible  and  other  books  is,  the  latter  deal  prin¬ 
cipally  with  the  secondary  causes,  while  the 
former  leads  ns  back  to  the  prmiary  cause. 
How  noteworthy  in  this  respect  the  Psalms ! 
Ton  tell  us  about  the  life  and  office  of  the 
birds,  but  Jesus  says,  "Your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them”  Yon  disclose  the  secrets  of 
the  flowers,  but  Jesus  tells  the  chief  secret, 
"God  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field.’’  The  as¬ 
tronomer  maps  out  the  heavens  and  paralyses 
our  minds  with  calculations  of  sizes  and  dis¬ 
tances  ;  but  the  Psalmist  goes  one  step  higher, 
saying,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God 
smd  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handy- 
work"  .  .  .  "the  moon  and  the  stars  which 
thou  hast  made.  ’  ’  And  our  physicists  are 
making  revelations  of  the  bounties  of  earth 
as  never  before,  but  the  Bible  presents  us  with 
the  interpretation,  "The  earth  is  full  of  thy 
goodness."  Likewise  the  text,  "Thou  hast 
made  the  summer.  ’  ’ 

“  Tby  bountiful  cire  wbat  tongue  can  recite; 

It  breathes  in  the  air,  it  shines  in  the  light. 

It  streams  from  ihe  hills,  it  descends  to  the  plain. 

And  sweetly  distils  in  the  dew  and  the  rain.” 

Recall  Addison’s  noble  stanzas,  beginning. 
Eternal  Source  of  every  joy. 

Well  may  thy  praise  our  lips  employ.” 

II.  Another  message  of  Midsummer  is,  God 
is  faithful  to  bis  promises.  You  remember  the 
story  of  the  flood  in  the  time  of  Noah.  After 
it  had  subsided  and  all  were  released  from  the 


Ark,  God  made  the  covenant,  * '  While  the  earth 
remaineth,  seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night  shall  not  cease  (Gen.  viii.  22).  For 
thousands  of  years  this  promise  has  been  an¬ 
nually  fulfilled.  It  may  be  dry  or  wet  or  cold 
or  hot,  nevertheless  summer  always  comes. 
Do  you  say,  it  comes  because  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  because  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  or  the  position  of  the  sun?  Very 
well,  I  go  higher  to  the  source,  and  say,  sum¬ 
mer  is  here  again  with  its  bounties  because 
God  keeps  his  promises.  Do  yon  read,  "As 
thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be"?  Summer  is 
the  evangel  which  says,  "Look  at  me  and  learn 
that  God  keeps  his  promise."  Do  you  read,  "I 
will  not  leave  yon  comfortless;  I  will  come 
unto  yon”?  Summer  says,  “Believe  it,  for  I 
am  a  witness  that  God  is  not  slack  concerning 
his  promises  as  some  men  count  slackness." 
Do  yon  read,  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death, 
and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life"?  Sum¬ 
mer  says,  "1  bring  yon  my  fruit  again.  Ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  sacramental  sign  that  not  one  thing 
of  all  the  good  things  that  the  Lord  has  prom¬ 
ised  ever  fails.  ’’ 

III.  The  third  Gospel -message  of  summer  is. 
Encourage  everywhere  and  always  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beauty.  If  the  last  work  of  summer  is 
to  fill  the  earth  with  fruit,  isn’t  its  first  work 
to  fill  it  with  beauty?  In  the  joint- work  of 
sun  and  rain,  heat  and  cold,  soil  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  winds  and  birds  you  have  the  most  ex¬ 
cellent  co-operative  society  in  the  world.  And 
isn’t  its  first  product  unapproachable  beauty? 
Take  a  simple  meadow  and  watch  it  as  it  passes 
through  its  successive  changes  from  the  light 
and  tender  green  of  spring  to  the  dark  and  -rich 
green  of  summer;  and  over  this  carpet  sprink¬ 
ling  in  overlapping  order  dandelions,  butter¬ 
cups,  daisies,  golden  rod  and  pnrpleasters  and 
then  changing  to  brown  and  grey,  and  finally 
throwing  over  all  a  blanket  of  spotless 
snow. 

Surely  God  who  hath  made  everything  beau¬ 
tiful  in  its  season  is  teaching  ns  through  his 
minister  Summer  to  make  everything  in  our 
sphere  beautiful.  And  are  we  not  learning  the 
lesson  in  the  United  States?  Witness  the  Oo- 
Inmbian  Exposition,  the  Pan-American,  the 
city  of  Washington  and  many  railway  stations, 
the  bindings  and  typography  of  books,  also 
churches,  homes,  etc.  Says  Stopford  A. 
Brooke:  "There  is  a  proper,  beautiful  way  in 
which  to  shape  all  goodness  and  love,  and  this 
we  should  strive  to  attain,  if  we  would  bring 
our  religion  into  life  in  such  a  fashion  as  God 
shall  approve  and  man  desire.  And  if  we  do 
that,  the  least  act,  thus  touched  with  immortal 
beauty,  is  remembered  with  affection  from 
generation  to  generation.  ’  ’ 

Finally,  the  fourth  message  of  Midsummer 
is  in  the  well-known  words,  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  ihem. ’’  By  its  fruit  do  we  not 
know  not  only  the  quality  of  the  tree,  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  horticulturist,  but  also  the 
character  of  the  season  itself?  Thus  the  sum¬ 
mer  goes  forth  in  all  the  world  preaching  the 
Gospel  taught  by  Christ  in  his  sermon,  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  So  you  are 
judging  every  man;  the  old  artists,  artificers 
and  artisans,  authors,  Jesus  and  God  himself  I 
And  so  it  will  be  with  us.  Not  by  what  we 
think  we  are  or  are  capable  of  doing,  not  by 
what  we  promise  or  profess,  not  by  our  pedi¬ 
gree  or  expectations,  ,  but  by  what  we  do. 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  did"  .  .  .  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not.  ’  ’  The  sower  will  be  welcomed 
with  an  ovation  who  comes  brniging  his 
sheaves  with  him.  i  Thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things.  King  Alfred,  the  thou¬ 
sandth  anniversary  of  whose  death  is  about  to 
he  celebrated  in  England,  wrote,  "It  behooves 
me  in  all  truth  to  say  that  my  resolve  has  been 
to  live  worthily,  and  to  leave  to  men  who 


should  come  after  I  have  lived  a  remembrance 
of  me  in  good  works.  ’  ’  Thus  also  says  the 
summer.  Thus  we  too  should  resolve. 

Thanks  to  thee  our  blessed  minister  Mid-sum¬ 
mer  for  thy  Gospel  with  its  four-fold  message 
— to  look  op  to  God  as  the  source  of  all  our 
bounties;  to  remember  that  God  always,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  keeps  his  promises ; 
to  encourage  everywhere  and  always  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beauty;  and  to* be  reminded  of  the 
universal  law  among  men,  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them.” 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  Charles  Helliwell  was  installed 
pastor  of  Mannington,  Pa.  Church  on  July  22. 

The  Rev.  S.  J.  Fisher  D.  D.  of  Swissvale, 
Pa.,  is  summering  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Book  of  Holly,  Mich.,  has 
accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  St.  Clair 
Heights. 

The  Rev.  Oscar  E.  Beokes  of  O’Neill,  Neb., 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Parma  Centre,  N.Y. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Warren 
Wood  leaves  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  at  the  head 
of  the  roll  of  New  York  Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  King,  a  graduate  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  has  been  chosen  Dr.  Mc- 
Eittrick’s  assistant  in  the  First  Church  of  St. 
Louis. 

The  Rev.  Henry  R.  Avery  died  at  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  July  22.  He  was  a  pioneer  minister  and 
home  missionary  in  Oregon  and  California. 

Open  air  meetings  are  happily  growing  in 
favor.  The  Rev.  O.  M.  Rauch,  pastor  of  Cote 
Brilliant  Church,  St.  Louis,  has  adopted  the 
plan  with  marked  success. 

Dr.  Frank  Sneed’s  Compton  Avenue  Church, 
St.  Louis,  is  also  carrying  on  open  air  services, 
though  Dr.  Sneed  is  taking  his  summer  rest. 

The  Rev.  Chester  Birch,  the  well-known 
evangelist,  is  conducting  tent  meetings  in  St. 
Louis,  under  Presbyterian  auspices. 

In  Cincinnati,  Dr.  McEibbin  is  carrying  on 
open  air  services. 

The  Re”'.  Daniel  Redmond,  formerly  pastor 
of  a  mission  church  in  this  city,  has  entered 
on  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Avooa,  N.  Y. , 
and  is  proving  the  man  for  the  place. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott,  pastor  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed  Church,  has 
been  engaged  for  a  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
tent  work  in  London.  He  was  at  the  tent  in 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  the  reports  received  in¬ 
dicate  that  great  crowds  were  attracted  by  his 
services. 

The  Rev.  Dr.F.  A.  Horton  of  Temple  Church 
of  Philadelphia,,  will  preach  on  September  8 
for  the  Bloomingdale  Reformed  Church  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Sixty-eighih  street. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montour  Falls 
has  called  the  Rev.  Frederick  41den  of  the  last 
graduating  class  of  Auburn  Seminary  to  the 
pastorate.  He  began  work  the  first  Sunday  in 
July. 


eOOD  LIFE,  L'lNG  LIFE. 

Ben  Jonson 

It  is' not  the  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year. 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sear ; 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  In  May, 

Although  It  fall  and  die  that  night,— 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  bi^autles  see. 
And  In  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 


Aagnst  8,  1901 
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A  CENTURr  OF  BAPTIST  ACHIETEMENT.* 

The  story  told  by  these  two  volnmes  is  the 
same.  Professor  Newman  collects  the  facts 
from  the  whole  broad  field,  and  presents  it  in 
thirty  maryellonsly  condensed  snmmaries 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  whole  Baptist  de¬ 
nomination  for  a  hundred  years.  The  Rev. 
Edmund  F.  Merriam,  in  his  History  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Missions,  moves  back  just  one  step 
across  the  threshold  of  the  opening  nineteenth 
oentnry  to  show  how  a  little  company  of  Bap¬ 
tist  ministers  at  Kettering,  England,  had  pio¬ 
neered  the  whole  Ohnrch  in  voluntary  missions 
in  1792  and  opened  the  wa^  for  the  sailing  of 
William  Oarey  and  JohnThomas  the  next  year. 
The  American  branch  of  the  history  began 
twenty  years  later  when  Adoniram  Judson  and 
Ann  Hasseltine,  his  wife,  landed  in  Bnrmah, 
July  18,  1818.  The  Jndsons  sailed  as  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  newly  formed  American  Board. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  they  became  convinced 
of  the  Baptist  position  and  after  being  tossed 
about  on  the  sea  between  Mauritius  and  Ma¬ 
dras,  fied  to  the  savage  kingdom  of  Bnrmah,  the 
first  Christian  mission  in  Asia,  in  a  heathen 
country  and  in  the  hands  of  a  heathen  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  enthusiasm  of  their  splendid  energy  and 
enterprise  electrified  the  Baptists  at  home.  In 
1814  Baptist  Missionary  Societies  were  formed 
in  the  North  and  South  which  gradually  drew 
together  in  a  General  Baptist  Missionary  Con¬ 
vention  and  eventually  May  19,  1846,  this  body 
in  their  meeting  at  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  accepted 
the  new  name  of  “The  American  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Union, ’’and  incorporated  under  the 
two  Acts  passed  for  the  purpose  by  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  Massachusetts  Through  all  these 
years  the  work  traced  in  this  volume  at  home 
and  abroad  was  accomplishing  its  double  func¬ 
tion  of  making  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose 
and  of  vitalizing  by  its  reflex  current  the 
church  at  home.  There  never  was  in  all  the 
annals  of  the  Church  a  more  inspiring  history 
or  one  more  glorious  with  the  manifest  power 
and  presence  of  the  Saviour  than  that  which 
began  in  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Bnrmah  and 
has  since  spread  into  Assam,  Southern  India, 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  South  America 
and  Mexico  and  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Modern  Missions  repeat  on  every  page 
the  “Wondrous  Story’’  of  the  Gospel,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  same  terms  of  martyr  sacrifice, 
and  faith  glorified.  The  grand  total  of  all 
contributions  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  three  Baptist  Boards  and  combined  Bap¬ 
tist  Conventions  and  Missionary  Societies  of 
all  the  states  and  territories  amounted  during 
the  year  1899  to  11,968,078.58.  Of  this  amount, 
$786,112.28  was  given  for  Foreign  missionary 
work. 

What  the  ettect  of  all  this  has  been  on  the 
general  vigor  of  the  Baptist  Churches  and  on 
their  “Century  of  Achievement’’  may  be  seen 
in  Professor  Newman’s  splendid  volume.  It 
is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  “handful  of 
corn  that  shall  shake  like  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon.  ’  ’  In  1801  the  Baptists  may  have  num¬ 
bered  100, 000.  They  are  now  reported  at  4, 288.  - 
226.  In  1790,  “Asplnnd’s  Register’’  showed 
664  Baptist  preachers  and  748  churches  in  the 
country  and  about  60,970  ncembers.  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  colored  Baptists  were 
mostly  in  the  white  churches,  where  they  had 
been  trained  by  an  exceptional  body  of  white 


•  A  Century  of  Baptist  Achievement,  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Newman,  D  D.,  LL  D.  Professor  of  Church  History  In 
McMaster  University  ( American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  $1..50.) 

•A  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions,  By  Edmund 
F.  Merriam,  Editor  of  “The  Baptist  Missionary  Maga¬ 
zine.*'  (American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1 25.) 


ministers.  They  may  have  numbered  at  this 
time  400,000. 

The  Rev.  George  Sale,  President  of  Atlanta 
Baptist  College,  shows  in  his  Sketch  of  Colored 
Baptists  in  the  United  States  (chap.  xiii. )  that 
the  negro  Bgptist  membership  for  1899  in  the 
South  is  1,669,628.  Adding  800,000  for  the 
Northern  colored  Baptists,  we  have  a  tota^ 
membership  of  1,869,628  colored  Baptists.  Es¬ 
timating  the  negro  population  at  10,000,000, 
these  fignres'show  an  increase  of  860  per  cent, 
in  the  colored  Baptist  membership,  while  the 
colored  population  has  increased  in  the  same 
time  only  160  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  comparative' statistic  of  the  country  more 
striking  than  this.  Though  we  shall  have  to 
admit  that  if  it  is  matched  any  where  we  should 

expect  to  find  it  in  this  book  of  wonders  with 
its  thirty  systematized  and  summary  chapters 
of  Baptist  Achievement. 

In  reserving  to  himself  the  supervisory 
function  ofjgeneral  editor.  Professor  Newman 
has  laid  out  the  field  systematically  and  picked 
out  the  best  hands  for  the  chapters  assigned  to 
them.  The  work  begins  with  a  rapid  glance 
at  Baptist  history  to  1801,  then  counts  up  the 
forces  in  this  country  in  1801,  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  New  England,  the  Middle  States 
and  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  referred  to  President  Sale’s  splendid 
chapter  on  the  Colored  Baptists  of  the  United 
States.  The  remaining  sixteen  chapters  treat 
substantially  the  organized  and  institutional 
work  of  the  Baptists,  and  their  individual 
benevolences.  It  is  a  wonaerfnl  series  of  chap¬ 
ters.  The  roil  of  benevolent  gifts  and  givers 
alone  is  a  bright  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the 
race.  The  record  of  achievement  in  original 
contributions  to  theologio  thought  or  learning 
is  not  so  impressive,  but  the  chapter  on  Bap¬ 
tist  contributions  and  literature  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  one.  In  the  realm  of  life,  character,  mis¬ 
sion  work,  education  and  the  up-building  of 
institutions,  the  record  stands  unmatched. 

The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters. 
By  Daniel  Dulany  Addison.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company.  $1.25 

The  series  of  “National  Studies  in  American 
Letters’’  was  introduced  with  Colonel  Higgin- 
son’s  charming  volume  on  Old  Cambridge. 
The  last  number  we  have  seen  is  the  one  named 
above  and  it  holds  its  own  in  the  comparison. 
Mr.  Addison  has  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  given  it  a  just  and  appreciative  treat¬ 
ment.  The  book  is  not  as  complete  as  it  might 
have  been.  Its  plan  commits  him  in  advance 
to  something  like  a  literary  biography  of 
Dwight,  Cbanning,  Parker,  Bushnell,  Beecher 
and  Brooks. 

However  representative  these  six  may  be  of 
the  American  clergy,  they  are  by  no  means  the 
best  to  represent  it  in  literature.  A  similar  lapse 
of  judgment  has  led  to  the  omission  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Dwight  Woolsey  from  a  list  of  great  presi¬ 
dents  which  includes  Noah  Porter.  We  should 
like  to  know,  too,  in  what  American  Colleges 
“compulsory  subscription  to  forms  of  belief’’ 
(p.  8)  prevailed.  A  little  farther,  in  his 
just  and  appreciative  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  rousing  the  country  against 
slavery,  he  adds  (p.  18),  “As  the  Civil  War 
drew  near  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
avoided.  ’’  If  this  refers  to  the  years  from  1856 
to  1860  it  is  certainly  a  mistake.  The  North¬ 
ern  pulpits  rang  with  the  agitation.  After 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  this  note  may  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  more  pressing  exi- 
genciei  of  the  struggle.  Some  exception  must 
also  be  taken  to  the  statement  as  to  duelling, 
which  was  never  recognized  in  New  England 
as  anything  but  murder.  The  story  told  (p.2) 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  French  must  be  told  of  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Phillips  of  Andover. 

The  break  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  did 
not  occur  in  1867,  nor  had  the  Fugitive  Slave 


Law  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  twenty  years 
earlier  on  questions  of  polity  and  doctrine. 
The  Methodists  showed  no  special  affinity  at 
any  time  with  abolitionism,  as  the  author  im¬ 
plies  (p.  82).  Quite  the  contrary.  Moses 
Stuart  at  Andover  committed  himself  strongly 
to  the  so-called  Compromise  measures  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  but  it  is  too  much  to  say 
of  him  that  he  “upheld  slavery’’  (p.  65).  The 
book,  however,  is  a  live  one,  full  of  appreoia- 
tive  interest,  good  points,  bright  things,  and 
telling  examples.  It  will  probably  interest 
more  readers  as  it  stands  than  if  it  were  done 
on  a  more  systematic  plan  and  with  everything 
in  strict  proportion. 

The  Miracles  of  Unbelief.  By  Frank  Bal¬ 
lard  M.  A. ,  B.  So. ,  F.  R  M.  S. ,  etc.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  $2  25. 

This  book  is  written  to  support  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  great  and  perplexing  as  the  difficulties 
which  surround  faith  may  be,  those  which  at¬ 
tend  unbelief  are  greater.  This  point  has  often 
been  made  before  and  has  had  a  eort  of  general, 
though  indefinite  recognition,  but  it  has  not 
been  developed  so  fully,  with  such  careful  at¬ 
tention  and  thoroughness  as  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume.  Now  that  the  work  is  done  and  done  so 
well,  we  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  done  be¬ 
fore.  The  author  attacks  the  naturalistic 
school  at  a  peculiarly  vulnerable  point.  For 
when  naturalism  comes  forward,  as  it  has  been 
doing  with  dogmatic  arrogance,  to  explain 
Nature  by  forces  and  agencies  which  lie  inside 
of  its  own  circle,  it  commits  itielf  to  a  vast 
series  of  assumptions  every  one  of  which  is 
loaded  with  difficulty,  and  finally  reaches  a 
point  which  recalls  the  reason  given  the  French 
savant  for  accepting  Christianity,  that  he  was 
not  crtdulous  enough  to  be  an  unbeliever.  In 
the  telling  phrase  of  our  author,  the  miracles 
imposed  on  the  adherents  of  the  secular  theory 
or  by  the  religion  of  scientific  naturalism,  are 
not  only  greater,  involved  in  greater  difficulty, 
obscurity  and  contradiction,  but  they  are  in 
themselves  contradictory,  unthinkable,  intel¬ 
lectual  monstrosities,  wholly  intolerable  to  a 
rational  mind.  Practically  a  new  and  very 
telling  view  of  the  subject  is  developed  with 
great  skill  and  ability  in  this  volume. 

The  author  carries  with  him  into  his  work 
the  potent  charm  of  graceful  as  well  as  strong 
and  acute  thinking.  He  appeals  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of,  his  reader  as  well  as  to  the  logic  of 
his  nanse  and  writes  with  a  persuasiveness 
which  should  make  his  book  very  useful  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  as  it  certainly  is 
a  very  interesting  one  to  read.  After  stating 
the  case  and  lodging  his  complaint  that  the 
modern  church  does  not  deal  enough  with  the 
rational  faculty  in  men,  he  takes  bis  first  step 
into  the  school  of  scientific  atheism  and  secu¬ 
larism,  and  by  a  line  of  strict  analysis  and  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  reasoning  about  it,  shows 
that  the  denial  of  the  supernatural  facts  and 
principles  of  Ohristinaity  lead  inevitably  to  the 
substitution  of  a  yet  more  irrational,  withering, 
useless  and  incredible  series  of  miracles  of  un¬ 
belief  in  their  place.  In  other  words,  the  realm 
of  nature  deprived  of  the  light  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of 'the  supernatural  and  miraculous  is 
shown  to  be  immeasurably  more  miraculous 
than  with  it.  Unbelief  can  only  maintain  its 
point  against  miracles  by  calling  to  its  aid 
grosser  miracles  of  its  own  invention.  This 
point  is  made  with  ringing  force  against  such 
writers  as  Haeckel  and  Huxley.  The  same  line 
of  argument  is  pursued  in  the  line  of  History, 
Psychology,  the  Moral  realm.  It  is  carried 
to  the  ideal  poinf  ^f  cogency  in  its  application 
to  the  break  down  of  oaturalism  in  accounting 
for  the  life,  character  and  ideals  of  Christ  and 
the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  argument 
is  one  that  gathers  force  as  it  advances.  It 
does  not  depend  for  its  force  on  any  one  hint  or 
step,  but  carries  the'conclusion  Jn^every  part 
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of  it;  and  only  gather*  force  a*  it  roll*  on  to 
the  oonolnsion  that  “the  miracle*  of  unbelief > 
a*  oompared  with  these  of  faith,  are  as  im¬ 
measurable  enormities  by  the  side  of  scarcely 
aigniflcant  trifles.  The  latter  we  may  bear  in 
the  ‘  patience  of  hope.  ’  The  former  are  new 
and  evermore  intolerable.  ’  ’  We  wish  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  call  attention  to  the  Appendix  as  con¬ 
taining  an  admirable  body  of  well  selected  and 
digested  notes,  with  some  of  the  raciest  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  subject  and  comments  on  them. 

j  BooK  Notes  I 

All  Things  Xew  is  Dr.  Q.  Campbell  Morgan’s 
recent  “Message  to  New  Converts,’’  jnst  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Fleming  H.^Revell  Company.  It 
begins  with  the  new  fact  aud  the  new  situation 
revealed  in  conversion  aad^goesj  on  to  draw 
from  it  the  New  Responsibility,  to  speak  of 
the  New  Perils,  the  New  Resources  and  New 
Activities  of  the  5onng  Christian — a  very  seri¬ 
ous  and  impressive  personal  address  to  young 
Christians  of  which  it  is  said]that  over  400,000 
copies  have  been  sold  in^Eogland  during  the 
past  four  months.  (10  cents, [or  |1  per  dozen. ) 

On  the  whole,  the  best  summary  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Herbert  Spencer’sjPhilosophical  System 
can  be  had  from  his  First  Principhs,  the  sixth 
edition  and  latest  edition  published  by  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Company.  It  is  the^first  volume  in 
a  series  begun  by  the  author  in  1862,  of  which 
the  prospectus  had  been]  published  two  years 
before.  It  contains  in  two]^parts,  Spencer’s 
doctrine  of  the  Unknowable  and^of^the  Know- 
able.  Under  the  flrst  is  his  definition  of  the 
relation  of  religion  and  science  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ideas  of  both,  with  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  and  his  proposed  reconciliation.  In 
Part  II.,  under  the  general  head  of  the  Know- 
able,  he  defined  the  positive  data'of  science 
and  philosophy,  as  space,  time,  matter,  motion, 
the  indestructibility  of  matter,  continuity  of 
motion,  persistence  of  force  and  the  1  laws  and 
process  of  Evolution.  The  presentfSixth  Edi¬ 
tion  was  published  by  the  author  in  1900  and 
includes  much  interesting  work,  ^besides  the 
summaries  and  recapitulations,  as  for  exam  pie, 
a  series  of  Appendices,  particularly  '^Appendix 
B.  in  which  he  deals  with  certaln'^of  the  more 
serious  criticisms  which  had]been  developed 
against  his  work  in  the  preceding  twenty  odd 
years.  ($2. ) 

e 

Latin  Anifrica:  The  Pagans,  The' Papists,  Th 
Protestants  and  The  Present  Problem,  by  Hubfrt 
W.  Brown  M.  A.  Under  this  ingeniously  allit¬ 
erative  title  we  have  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
broadening  and  deepening  process' which  is 
going  on  in  Protestant  missions]]nnder  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Student  movement.  The  present 
volume  is  composed  of  five  Students’  FLeotnres 
on  missions  delivered  last  October  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  repeated  {later  at 
Auburn  and  Western  Theological  Seminaries. 
The  author’s  sixteen  years  of  service  in  Mex¬ 
ico  as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  given  him  remarkable  familiarity  with 
that  field  and  the  work  among  the[Indians  and 
mixed  races  in  the  central  and  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  continent.  The  Lectures  treat  of 
The  Religions  Development  and  Need  of  Latin 
America,  with  a  Comparison  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Protestant  Missions.  This  comparison 
is  conducted  in  a  frank,  but  not  unfriendly 
spirit.  Leaving  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
glory  which  belongs  to  them,  Mr.  Brown 
shows  what  they  left  undon^and  what  has  re¬ 
sulted  at  last  from  the  pagan  “elements  they 
left  undisturbed.’’  The  extent  of  these  pagan 
survivals  among  the  aboriginal  Indians  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  will  surprise  a  great 
many  readers  who  have  considered  themselves 
well  informed  on  all  aspects  of  missiona  The 
Roman  Catholic  situation  as  described  is  full 


of  interest,  but  less  so  than  the  author's  intel¬ 
ligent  remarks  on  the  vivifying  influence  of 
the  patriotic  movement  in  these  countries,  on 
the  Protestant  foothold  already  gained  in  these 
countries  and  on  the  problem  now  presenting 
itself  and  the  outlook  for  self-sustaining  Prot¬ 
estant  work.  The  general  impression  of  the 
book  is  hopeful  and  its  final  word  is  a  call  to 
go  forward  in  the  hope  and  faith  of  Christ. 
(Revfll.  11.60) 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  publish  two 
interesting  little  volumes  by  the  Rev.  Madison 
C  Peters  D.  D.  Why  I  Became  a  Baptist  opens 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Peters’s  life 
and  ministry,  by  W.  L.  Hughes,  and  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Dr.  MacArtbur.  On  February  1, 
1900,  Dr.  Peters  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the 
large  and  flourishing  Reformed  Bloomingdale 
Church  and  entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  This 
volume  contains  a  brief,  detailed  statement  of 
his  reasons  for  taking  this  step  away  from  the 
church  of  his  fathers.  We  observe  nothing  in 
it  which  calls  for  special  notice.  (50  cents 

each.) - The  second  volume.  Birds  of  the 

Bible,  by  the  same  author,  is  a  series  of  eight 
discourses  based  on  the  birds  of  the  Bible,  and 
written  in  Dr.  Peters’s  fascinating,  incisive 
and  imaginative  style. 

Exalted  Praise.  This  is  a  new  collection  of 
hymns  for  church  and  Sunday-school,  mainly, 
we  should  suppose,  for  the  latter.  It  is  edited 
by  J.  Howard  Entwistle  and  Powell  G.Fithian, 
with  orders  of  service  for  the  Sunday-school 
arranged  by  William  A.  Pickell,  and  announced 
as  A  Twentieth  Century  Collection  of  Sacred 
Hymns  for  the  Church,  Sunday-school  and  De¬ 
votional  Meetings.  The  collection  contains 
250  selections  in  all.  Of  these,  fifty-two  are 
old,  familiar  and  standard,  grouped  at  the  end 
by  themselves  and  running  from  No.  199  to  No. 
250  inclusive.  As  for  the  rest,  they  are  with 
ten  or  twelve  exceptions  novelties,  which  have 
come  into  the  hymn  book  like  the  new  race  of 
kings  in  Egypt  which  did  not  know  Joseph  and 
which  Joseph  did  not  know.  Many  of  them 
are  imitations  of  familiar  favorites.  Do  these 
editors  not  know  that  the  Church  has  an  in¬ 
heritance  in  its  hymns,  that  they  sweep  them 
aside  with  such  rude  profanation  and  for  such 
petty  substitutions?  (MaoCalla  and  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Publishers.  30  cents. ) 

Readers  on  the  lookout  for  a  volume  of  rich 
thoughts  may  find  it  in  Evening  Thoughts:  Being 
Notes  of  a  Threefold  Pastorate,  by  the  Rev. 
Paton  J.  Gloag  D  D.,LL  D.  The  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  condensed  notes  of  sermons  preached 
by  the  distinguished  author  in  the  three  Scotch 
parishes  in  which  his  nearly  fifty  years  of 
ministry  lay.  They  are  free  in  tone,  gracious 
in  expression  and  rich  in  the  wisdom  of  long 
aud  sympathetic  observation.  Some  of  his 
topics  rise  to  the  level  of  inspirations.  Not 
the  least  merit  of  the  volume  is  freedom  from 
the  dogmatic  temper.  Every  word  is  uttered 
in  the  open  court  of  Christian  freedom,  but  it 
is  freedom  which  stands  in  the  light  of  a  di¬ 
vine  experience  of  life  and  which  finds  its  rich¬ 
est  expression  in  the  closing  paper  on  Christi¬ 
anity  as  the  Spirit  of  a  Sound  Mind.  (Im¬ 
ported  by  Scribner’s.  $1  50. ) 

Selected  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Laura 
H.  Wild,  suggests  a  new  method  for  studying 
the  “Life  of  lives,’’  in  a  series  of  forty  studies 
arranged  to  give  a  connected  idea  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Jesus’  life  and  illustrated  with  pictures 
by  the  great  masters.  Each  study  lays  down 
a  portion  of  work  for  a  week  of  Sundays  and 
is  fitted  to  a  corresponding  period  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  they  all  follow  a  certain  definite 
course  of  study,  which  have  their  basis  in  The 
Facts  Recorded,  and  provides  an  original 
course  of  reading  with  suggestions  for  making 
for  one’s  self  “an  illustrated  life  of  Christ.’’ 


Ood’s  Perfect  Will  is  a  practical  study  of  this 
infinite  theme,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan.  It  is  a  prose  version  of  Faber’s  hymn 
I  worship  Thee,  sweet  hill  of  Glod.” 
and  is  dedicated  as  an  offering  of  love  to  the 
Four  Churches  the  author  has  served  in  his 
long  ministry. 

L’hasaat  Last,  by  J.  MacDonald  Oxley.  The 
story  of  adventure  on  the  ofher  side  of  the 
world  is  very  graphic.  The  reader  will  feel 
after  reading  it  that  he  has  been  with  the  gal¬ 
lant  Colonel  and  his  adventurous  son — toL’hasa, 
the  sacred  city  of  Thibet — the  home  of  the 
Tale-hama.  Of  course  an  imaginary  journey 
is  here  told,  for  the  two  Abbes  Hue  and  Gabet 
were  the  first  and  also  the  last  of  their  day  to 
succeed  in  making  their  way  into  the  “Forbid¬ 
den  City  of  Thibet.’’  The  jo  rney  and  its 
possibilities,  both  pleasant  and  dangerous,  is 
well  studied  up  and  will  add  much  to  the  lay¬ 
man’s  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  China  and 
Thibet  visited.  (American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  $1.25.) 


The  current  number  of  The  Living  Ageha»  an 
article  by  Ferdinand  Brnnetiere,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Spirit,  translated  especially  for  this  maga¬ 
zine. 

Mr.  Walter  Hunt,  the  animal  painter,  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Miss  Marion  Hepworth 
Dixon  in  the  Magazi  e  of  Art  for  August.  It 
also  has  a  sketch  of  Plas  Mawr,  Conway,  the 
home  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy,  by  Mr. 

E.  W.  Haslehurst. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine's  story  that  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  once  employed  as  reporter 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  'and  did  his 
work  so  badly  that  be  bad  to  be  discharged, 
has  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  editor  who 
writes  that  Stevenson  was  never  connected 
with  The  Chronicle  in  any  capacity. 

Prof.  Ellen  H.  Richards  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  has  been  contri¬ 
buting  a  series  of  articles  of  a  practical  charac¬ 
ter  to  The  Delineator,  in  the  August  number 
utters  some  very  plain  troths  rearding  the 
difficulties  that  the  women  of  several  families 
would  probably  have  in  learning  to  get  along 
with  one  another. 

The  Christian  Century  has  changed  its  charac¬ 
ter  to  that  of  an  “  Undenominational  Weekly.  ’  ’ 
It  will  remain  evangelical  though  unsectarian, 
and  be  edited  by  Prof.  William  Douglas  Mao- 
kensie  D.  D.  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell  D.  D. ,  author  of 
The  Indwelling  Christ,  aud  Prof.  Herbert  L. 
Willett  Ph.D.,  a  well-known  lecturer  on  the 
Bible. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  interest  in  the 
subject  of  Burr  and  his  unwitting  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  accomplice.  Harman  Blenuerhassett,  as 
evinced  by  the  articles  in  the  current  number 
of  The  Century,  the  forthcoming  book  by  Charles 
Felton  Pidgin,  and  the  novel  recently  pub¬ 
lished  bv  the  Ohio  historian.  Dr.  William 
Henry  Venable,  entitled,  A  Dream  of  Empire. 
The  latter  book,  although  out  but  a  short  time, 
has  already  scored  a  success. 

The  feminine  visitor  to  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  who  gets  more  than  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  fine  city  of  Buffalo  will  enjoy 
the  charming  sketch, of  Buffalo  from  the  House¬ 
keeper’s  Point  of  View  in  Good  Housekeeping 
for  August.  This  is  from  the  pen  of  Julia 
Ditto  Young,  poet  and  novelist,  and  is  fully 
illustrated.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Alger,  a  woman 
truant  officer,  who  is  the  moral  guardian  and 
guide  of  thousauds  of  boys  in  New  York  City, 
contributes  a  helpful  article  on  Refractory 
Boys.  Summer  Cottage  Work  Made  Easy  is  a 
timely  and  readable  sketch.  Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Sangster  writes  of  The  Servant  as  a  Friend. 

The  Putnams  will  publish  this  autumn  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  the  newly  discovered 
Russian  writer,  Gurky. 

The  last  volume  of  Lord  Byron’s  Letters 
promised  by  the  Scribners  in  September  will 
contain  the  new  matter  which  Mr.  Prothero, 
the  editor,  has  discussed  relating  to  Byron’s 
sacrifices  in  maintaining  his  troop  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  the  army  who  fought  for  Greek 
iberty. 
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TKe  IVeligious 

Pr^  ^ 

{ _ _ 

The  Sonthern  Presbyterian  is  able  to  take  a 
very  dispassionate  view  of  the  great  strike 
among  steel  workers,  which  has  now  reached 
an  aonte  stage  and  already  involves  a  vast 
nnmber  of  men  together  with  their  families : 

The  fight  is  not  on  the  question  of  wages, 
bat  of  unionizing  the  entire  trust  property. 
The  United  States  Steel  Oorporation  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  large  number  of  immense  companies, 
each  containing  many  separate  plants.  The 
labor  union  wishes  to  force  the  corporation  to 
make  terms  covering  the  entire  property,  in¬ 
cluding  non-nnion  as  well  as  union  mills. 
While  the  corporation  is  willing  to  sign  wage 
scales  for  union  mills,  it  will  not  sign  them 
for  non-union  mills.  T48  effort  of  the  union 
is  to  get  the  oorporation  absolutely  in  its  power 
and  the  corporation  is  seeking  to  keep  as  many 
of  its  mills  as  possible  out  of  the  power  of  the 
labor  anions.  Both  sides  are  fighting  for  self- 
preservation  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  which 
is  the  stronger  of  the  tv>o.  Should  the  labor 
union  succeed  in  unionizing  every  mill  owned 
by  the  immense  steel  trust  it  would  be  able  to 
handle  that  concern  pretty  much  as  it  wishes, 
when  prices  admit  of  a  profit. 

The  President  of  the  Steel  workers’  Union 
would  be  vastly  more  powerful  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Oorporation 
with  his  billion  dollars  behind  him.  If  the 
union  is  successful,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  United  States  and  the  man  upon  whom  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  will  most  largely  de¬ 
pend  will  be  the  president  of  the  steel  workers 
union.  It  is  common  to  look  upon  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  trusts  as  a  menace  to  the  country,  but 
a  labor  trust  of  such  huge  proportions  and 
holding  a  monopoly  of  skilled  labor  in  the 
most  important  line  of  manufacture  in  the 
country,  and  one  which  is  the  basis  of  a  hundred 
others,  would  be  a  menace  far  more  dangerous 
than  anything  which  this  country  has  yet  had 
to  face.  Yet  labor  has  as  much  right  to  protect 
itself  as  has  capital. 

The  deep  underlying  question  echoes  the  last 
line  of  this  extract:  “protect  itself’’  from 
what?  What  should  capital  have  to  fear  from 
labor  or  labor  from  capital?  .We  are  living  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  leaders  on  both 
sides  are,  not  only  by  profession,  but  by  much 
that  is  eminently  Cbristly  in  their  conduct, 
members  of  the  Kingdom.  Why  should  there 
be  strife  between  brethren?  Not,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  from  a  wrong  apprehension  on  either 
side  of  their  relations  to  the  Father,  but  from 
a  deep  misapprehension  of  their  relations  as 
brothers:  the  practical  application,  that  is,  of 
Christian  life  to  business  life.  Not  by  antag¬ 
onism  but  by  co-operation  will  labor  and  capi- 
al  attain  their  various  rights: 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  says  that  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  are  clear  that  ere  long 
our  American  supply  of  wood  will  be  quite  in¬ 
adequate  : 

The  demand  of  the  paper  makers  for  wood 
pulp  is  not  the  only  cause  for  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  consumption  of  timber,  for  with  the 
growth  of  civilization  there  are  many  others, 
and  despite  the  ever-growing  ingenuity  shown 
in  the  adaptation  of  iron  for  domestic  uses, 
wood  as  a  material  is  more  and  more  needed. 
To  meet  this  increasing  need,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  the  business  of  tree  planting 
systematically  and  upon  a  large  scale. 

Dr  Schllch,  who  has  a  reputation  in  Europe 
as  a  high  authority  on  forestry,  has  not  only 
come  to  the  above  conclusions,  but  attributes 
the  decline  of  Spain  to  the  almost  complete 
destruction  of  her  forests,  and  is  satisfied  that 
those  countries  which  promptly  take  steps  to 
secure  their  independence  in  the  supply  of  tim¬ 
ber  will  most  surely  perpetuate  their  political 
and  industrial  powers.  Whether  these  conclu¬ 
sions  of  Dr.  Schlich  are  attributable  to  the  well 
known  disposition  of  specialists  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  their  own  line  of  work  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  or  of  the  value  of  the  statistical 
researches  upon  which  they  are  based. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  large  district  in 
Southern  France  is  still  suffering  from  poverty 


due  to  the  disforesting  of  an  extensive  region 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  order  that  the  chasie  aux 
Huguenots  (Huguenot  hunting)  might  go  the 
more  merrily  forward.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
formation  and  slope  of  the  caussea  or  chalk 
plateau  of  this  region,  the  soil  was  washed 
away  from  the  unprotected  hill  slopes,  and  re 
foresting  has  proved  to  be  impossible. 

The  Reformed  Messenger  speaks  in  deservedly 
high  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  a  wealthy  Philadelphian.  A 
better  and  more  discriminating  use  of  his  money 
he  could  not  well  have  made: 

Last  week  the  will  of  Mr.  Lewis  Elkin  of 
Philadelphia  was  probated,  and  the  fact  be¬ 
came  known  that  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  which  nearly  reaches  the  two  million 
dollar  mark,  in  trust  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  disabled  female  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  the  public  schools  twenty-five  years, 
and  have  no  other  means  of  support.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  news  created  something  of  a 
sensation  and  was  received  with  the  most  favor¬ 
able  comments.  The  fund  is  to  be  known  as 
“The  Lewis  Elkin  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Dis¬ 
abled  Female  School  Teaoners  in  the  Employ 
of  the  Oity  of  Philadelphia.’’  The  testator 
was  a  public  school  director  in  one  of  the  oity 
wards  for  twenty  years,  and  always  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  teachers. 
The  annual  income  of  any  teacher  who  becomes 
a  beneficiary  of  the  fund  is  fixed  at  |400.  This 
is  generous  is  it  not?  Poor,  disabled  ministers 
in  the  Reformed  Church  are  granted  |60 ;  and 
the  widows  of  ministers  the  same  sum.  Let 
nothing  but  praise  be  spoken  as  touching  the 
act  of  Mr.  Elkin  and  of  the  women  who  profit 
by  his  generosity.  No  one  can  belittle,  these 
days,  the  work  done  by  tbe  women  who  teach 
from  year  to  year  in  our  public  schools.  If 
any  class  of  public  servants  excel  them  in  pa¬ 
tient  toil  and  constant  sacrifice  that  class  is 
the  underpaid  clergyman  who,  forgetting  self, 
gives  himself  to  his  Master’s  u  ork  and  the 
service  of  his  fellow  men.  The  Ohurch  needs 
to  ask  again,  what  are  we  doing  for  our  aged 
and  disabled  ministers?  To  point  the  moral 
let  it  be  added  that  Mr.  Elkin  was  a  Hebrew. 


Zion’s  Herald  says  that  Senator  Dietrich  of 
Nebraska  has  it  in  contemplation  to  introduce 
a  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  of  a  very 
novel,  yet  practical,  scope ;  one  that  will  be 
sure  to  interest  all  social  reformers : 

It  is  that  of  prison  reform,  by  placing  long¬ 
term  prisoners  of  the  States  under  tbe  control 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Senator  Dietrich’s 
idea  is  that  the  unused  energy  of  hundreds  of 
such  prisoners  could  be  employed  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  constructing  irrigation  systems  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  great  wastes  of  arid  lands 
of  the  West  He  would  have  the  prisoners 
managed  under  an  extension  of  the  parole  sys¬ 
tem  now  in  operation  in  some  of  the  states. 
Generally  there  is  opposition  to  prison  labor 
because  it  interferes  with  the  welfare  of  law- 
abiding  workingmen;  but  this  proposition  is 
not  open  to  that  objection,  because  the  prison¬ 
ers  would  be  engaged  upon  a  class  of  work 
outside  of  the  range  of  competition.  The  nlan, 
under  proper  management,  would  be  highly 
beneficial  in  many  ways.  It  would  have  a 
moral  effect  on  the  prisoners  by  keeping  them 
employed,  and  would  redeem  much  valuable 
land  for  settlement. 


The  Christian  Register,  though  making  no 
reference  to  the  straggle  for  homes  that  is  just 
now  in  full  tide  in  the  Oklahoma  country,  re¬ 
marks  that  there  have  been  at  least  four  waves 
of  incoming  settlers,  in  many  of  our  newly  set¬ 
tled  districts.  In  western  Kansas, for  instance: 

Tbe  first  took  up  the  lands  under  the  home¬ 
stead  laws,  with  no  intention  of  living  on  them 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  secure  a  title,  then 
of  selling  them  or  patting  mortgages  upon  them 
for  the  benefit  of  Eastern  people,  wbo  wanted 
to  get  7  per  cent,  for  tbeir  frugal  savings  The 
second  set  of  settlers  were  those  wbo  had  taken 
the  mortgages,  or,  more  often,  broken-down 
business  men,  ministers,  teachers,  and  others 
wbo,  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  their  pock¬ 
ets,  sought  to  begin  life  in  a  new  country. 
When  their  little  board  was  gone,  they  faded 
away.  Then  came  men  wbo  intended  to  make 
a  business  of  developingg  the  country,  to  make 
homes  for  tbeir  families  and  a  future  for  their 
children.  But  these  in  turn  found  themselves 


unable  to  live  in  a  dry  land  where  no  water  is, 
and  gave  way  to  tbe  fourth  class  who  brought 
scientific  appliances,  bored  artesian  wells,  and 
made  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  to  blossom  like 
the  rose.  Like  a  stalwart  policemim.  Nature 
has  constantly  repeated  the  cry,  “Move  on;’’ 
and  tbe  multitude  has  moved  often,  not  know¬ 
ing  whither  it  was  to  go.  This  story  is  also  a 
fable,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  Is  writ  large 
over  society  everywhere  in  these  modern,  mov¬ 
ing  times. 

The  Presbyterian  Record  of  Dallas, Tex.,  takes 
a  leaf  from  household  experience : 

Speaking  of  Presbyteries.  It  is  no  trouble 
for  any  one  to  entertain  one  wbo  is  willing  to 
so  accommoate  himself  to  circumstances  that 
he  will  be  content  if  his  cot  is  in  tbe  cellar  or 
the  garret  (with  preferences  for  some  interme¬ 
diate  point)  and  can  eat  what  is  set  before  him 
for  conscience  sake.  Most  Presbyters  are  that 
way.  But  occasionally  there  is  one  who  must 
have  a  room  to  himself,  a  brass  bedstead,  vel¬ 
vet  carpet,  Smyrna  rugs,  eider  down  comforts 
and  furnace-heated  bouse.  Such  are  a  re¬ 
proach  to  tt'e  cause  of  him  who  had  not  where 
to  lay  bis  bead. 


A  Bombay  newspaper,  the  Subodha  Partika, 
having  given  its  opinion  that  the  reported  pro¬ 
gress  of  Christianity  in  India  is  simply  due  to 
the  eagerness  of  missionaries  to  report  con¬ 
verts,  without  caring  whether  or  not  their  con¬ 
version  is  true,  that  excellent  little  sheet  Dny- 
anodya,  edited  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  O.  Abbott,  re¬ 
plies: 

“  We  should  like  to  ask  our  contemporary, 
in  making  this  charge,  what  pains  it  took 
to  make  enquiries  as  to  the  procedure  adopted 
by  all  responsible  missions,  and  Indian  churches. 
Did  it  ever  hear  of  resolutions  daring  this  past 
famine,  that  those  receiving  help  should  not  be 
baptized  until  after  the  famine  distress  is  over, 
for  fear  of  a  worldly  motive  leading  to  the  re¬ 
quest  for  baptism?  Missionaries  are  as  aware 
as  any  others,  acquainted  with  the  people  of 
this  land,  that  worldly  motives  may  ihfluenoe 
the  desire  to  outwardly  exchange  tbeir  faith. 
That  care  is  therefore  exercised  is  one  of  the 
every  day  experiences  of  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  receiving  of  converts  into  tbe  churches. 
That  man  cannot  thoroughly  know  the  heart 
of  man  is  however  a  common  truth.  Many 
are  no  doubt  baptized  wbo  ought  not  to  be,  and 
such  do  bring  the  Christian  name  into  disre¬ 
pute.  While  confessing  this  possibility  of 
mistake  through  human  limitations  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  we  doubt 
whether  a  baptism  of  an  adult  ever  takes  place 
without  a  belief  that  tbe  candidate  is  sincere 
in  bis  request.  According  to  the  procedure  of 
many  churches  a  long  probation  is  insisted 
upon,  but  longer  or  shorter,  a  belief  in  the 
sincerity  of  tbe  candiate  is  a  requisite  for  bap¬ 
tism. 


The  Examiner  contributes  to  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  touching  the  necessity  tor  using  live 
pigeons  as  targets  in  shooting  bouts : 

Assuming  tbe  necessity  for  the  shooting  con¬ 
tests,  it  was  also  assumed  by  many  of  those 
who  discussed  tbe  subject  that  there  could  be 
no  real  test  of  markmanship  without  the  use 
of  living  birds.  We  might  dispute  tbe  need  of 
these  contests  at  all,  if  they  can  be  maintained 
only  at  the  cost  of  abominable  cruelty  to  God’s 
helpless  creatures  But  it  has  recently  been 
shown— and,  in  fact,  had  previously  been 
shown,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country — 
that  live  targets  are  not  at  all  necessary  in 
these  contests.  In  the  very  region  where 
thousands  of  gentle  doves  were  cruelly  butch¬ 
ered  a  few  months  ago,  a  contest  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  highly  satisfactory  has  just  been 
conducted  with  clay  pigeons.  Notable  scores 
were  made  by  champion  wing  shots,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  wanting  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  de- 
siref  or  genuine  sport.  'The  last  Legislature 
of  New  York  was  appealed  to  in  vain  to  put 
an  end  to  tbe  use  of  living  targets  at  these  con¬ 
tests;  but  a  fresh  effort  should  be  made  next 
winter  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  this  cruel  sport.  Opposition  to  such  an 
effort  will  be  ridiculous,  in  view  of  what  has 
just  occurred. 


The  Union  Park  Endeavorers,  Chicago,  meet 
down-stairs  and  go  up  in  a  body  to  the  church 
evening  service.  They  also  have  a  special 
committee  to  invite  others. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  AUGUST  18,  1901. 

ABRAHAM’S  INTERCESSION. 

The  Intkkmediate  Lesson. 

God’s  rewards  of  faith  are  always  an  in- 
orease  of  spiritual  sight.  Abram  had  trusted 
the  God  whom  he  knew,  and  so  God  gave  him 
a  farther  knowledge,  a  new  revelation  of  him¬ 
self.  It  is  /,  El  Shaddai  (xvii.  1),  the  Strong 
and  Mighty.  Abram  bad  known  God  as 
Elohim,  the  God  who  made  and  preserves  na¬ 
ture,  governing  it  according  to  law.  Bnt 
though  Abram  saw  in  Elohim  the  one  Rnler 
of  all  nature  it  bad  never  occurred  to  him,  it 
could  never  occur  to  any  man  bnt  by  revelation, 
that  God  was  able  to  constrain  nature  to  do  his 
will,  that  he  could  work  outside  of  and  beyond 
the  known  natural  processes  of  law.  This 
truth  he  now  revealed  to  Abram  in  his  new 
name,  the  Strong  Mighty  One.  According  to 
all  known  laws  Abram’s  hope  of  a  child  by 
Sarah  was  gone ;  like  many  who  are  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  he,  he  had  deemed  it  necessary 
to  help  on  God’s  plans  by  taking  Hagar  in 
Sarah’s  stead;  bnt  henceforth  he  would  not 
stumble  at  any  promise:  El  Shaddai  was  his 
God.  By  this  name,  as  we  know  from  Ex.  vi. 
2,  8,  was  God  from  this  time  especially  known 
to  the  patriarchs.  And  just  as  in  the  formula 
Thesf  are  the  generatio-  s  we  see  the  framework 
of  the  narrative  of  this  writer,  so  in  the  passage 
where  this  Holy  Name  occurs  we  are  shown 
the  purpose  ard  meaning  of  this  narrative. 

The  command  walk  about  before  me  and  be  thou 
perfect  naturally  follows  such  a  revelation  of 
God  No  need  for  Abram  or  for  ns  to  under¬ 
take  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  plan  by  measures 
more  or  less  justifiable ;  once  understanding  so 
much  as  this  of  the  nature  of  God,  all  our  lives 
will  be  a  consciousness  of  his  strong  and  able 
presence;  we  shall  feel  that  uprightness  (com¬ 
pare  vi.  9  and  Job  i.  1),  perfect  integrity  and 
rightness,  is  the  natural,  almost  the  inevitable, 
character  of  one  who  walks  before  God. 

And  now  the  covenant  is  renewed  in  more 
explicit  terms  than  ever.  I  will  multiply  thee 
very  greatly.  ...  I  will  make  nations  of  thee, 
and  kings  shall  come  of  thee.  This  promise  has 
been  far  more  widely  fulfilled  than  in  the  kings 
of  David’s  line  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel.  We  must  remember  that  great  Eastern 
peoples  proudly  trace  their  descent  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  that  Mahomet  and  the  Caliph  Haronn  A1 
Raschid  and  many  brilliant  Eastern  leaders 


The  new  revelation,  the  reiterated  promise, 
was  established  by  a  covenant,  and  by  a  sign 
(Gen.  17:11).  Circumcision  was  not  indeed  new 
in  the  history  of  human  usage,  any  more  than 
the  rainbow  was  a  new  fact  in  nature,  but  it 
was  of  a  kind  to  impress  those  to  whom  it  was 
given.  Bnt  the  impressive  fact  in  this  cove¬ 
nant  is  that  Abrahmn  was  not  now  commis¬ 
sioned  to  teach  the  truth  so  newly  and  impres¬ 
sively  revealed  to  him,  bnt  only  to  live  it. 
Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant  therefore,  thou  and 
thy  seed  after  thee.  In  these  days  of  active  mis* 
sionary  effort,  of  teaching  and  preaching,  we 
are  in  need  of  this  lesson  from  Abraham’s  life. 
A  life  lived  in  conscionsness  of  God’s  presence 
is  always  and  will  always  be  a  stronger  witness 
to  the  troth  of  religion  than  anything  we  can 
possibly  say.  To  walk  about  before  God  in  how¬ 
ever  lowly  a  calling,  to  keep  his  covenant  as  our 
most  priceless  heritage,  this  is  the  highest  serv¬ 
ice  we  can  render  to  God  or  to  our  fellow-men. 


THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xviii.  23-88 

Golden  Text.— The  effectual  fervent  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.  (James  v. 
16.) 

There  is  probably  no  passage  of  equal  length 
in  all  Old  Testament  narrative  so  rich  in  teach¬ 
ings  as  this.  They  fall  under  three  heads : 
teachings  of  God,  teachings  ot  the  relations  of 
man  with  God,  and  teachings  of  the  relations 
of  man  with  man.  First  of  all,  let  ns  observe 
that  this  story,  contained  in  chapters  xviii., 
xix.,  is  prophetic  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  into 
the  world.  The  whole  transaction  is  typical: 
the  appearance  of  tbe  divine  in  human  form, 
the  sin  of  the  world,  the  wrath  of  God  against 
sin,  the  necessity  of  a  mediator,  the  efiScacy  of 
intercession,  the  value  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
righteous  living— all  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 
is  here  in  germ. 

I.  One  teaching  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is 
strikingly  brought  out  here ;  it  is  the  cardinal 
truth  of  this  lesson  with  respect  to  God :  “that 
the  perfect  God  wishes  to  bring  man  into  holi¬ 
ness  and  communion  with  himself.’’  This  is 
shown  no  less  by  tbe  destruction  of  Sodom  than 
by  the  intercourse  of  Jehovah  with  Abraham 
at  this  time.  The  Lord  would  not  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  he  was  about  to  do 
(verse  17).  Why  not?  Because  (vs.  18),  hav¬ 
ing  made  Abraham  the  depository  of  blessing 
to  tbe  world,  it  was  right  that  he  should  be  in- 
were  through  descent  sons  of  Abrabam  ;|yet  tbe  formed  when  any  people  was  to  be  excluded 
fulness  of  the  promise  was  not  exhausted  ex-  from  this  blessing,  and  (vs.  19)  because  bis 


cept  in  Christ,  the  Seed  of  Abrabam,  tbe  Seed 
of  theWoman,  the  Son  of  God.  St.  Paul  teaches 
us  to  understand  this  promise  spiritually,  but 
our  Lord  himself  explicitly  affirms  that  he 
himself  was  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
(John  viii.  56). 

That  Abram  should  receive  at  this  time  a  new 
name  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  an¬ 
cient  usage,  and  usage  of  all  primitive  peoples ; 
bnt  how  strikingly  prophetic  of  God’s  ways  in 
grace  with  all  bis  people.  No  longer  Abram, 
the  exalted  father,  but  Abraham  should  his  name 
be  called.  From  the  context  this  new  name 
has  generally  been  held  to  mean  Father  of  a 
great  multitude,  though  etymologically  not  only 
is  this  meaning  impossible,  bnt  no  other  mean¬ 
ing  can  be  given  to  the  word.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  much.  Tbe  truth  here  enfolded  is  that 
with  every  new  revelation  of  God  comes  a 
change- radical  and  most  important— in  those 
who  receive  it.  His  name  shall  be  on  their  fore¬ 
heads  is  said  of  those  who  have  the  vision  of 
God  (Rev.xxii.4),  and  I  will  write  upon  him  mine 
own  new  name  of  him  that  overcomes  (iii.l2). 


children,  who  were'ordained  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  would  need  this  warning,  that  they 
might  be  a  community  perpetually  illustrating 
the  justice  and  judgment  of  the  Lord.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  Abraham’s  faith  and 
earnest  purpose  of  holiness ;  he  is  admitted 
into  the  counsels  of  tbe  Most  High. 

A  very  awful  lesson  of  tbe  character  of  God 
belongs  to  this  passage,  being  found  in  verse 
21— the  cry  of  these  wicked  cities  had  come  unto 
him.  The  evil  doings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
by  their  very  nature,  fcrce  themselves  upon  the 
divine  attention;  there  can  nowhere  in  this 
world  be  injustice,  oppression,  impurity,  that 
does  not,  in  spite  of  itself,  msdce  its  cry  unto 
God. 

The  lesson  of  verse  25  is  not  less  important : 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  do  right.  Here 
was  that  view  of  God  upon  which  Abraham 
had  gained  a  light  in  Egypt,  and  again  in  that 
vision  (XV.  16)  which  taught  him  that  even  the 
idolatrous  must  have  their  chance.  It  was 
probably  in  remembrance  of  that  vision  that 
Abraham  asked  the  question.  It  shows  a  great 


advance  upon  the  religions  ideas  of  any  other 
people,  even"of,Egypt  that,  as  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  has  said,  he  dared  to  demand  justice  of 
his  God ;  for  bad  Abrabam  not  at  least  dimly 
apprehended  tbe  justice  of  God,  he  could  never 
have  made  this  demand. 

II.  The  lesson  of  intercessory  prayer  is  nobly 
taught  here.  What  was  the  character  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  prayer?  In  more  than  one  respect  it  was 
faulty,  yet  in  more  than  one  cardinal  point  it 
is  a  model  of  prayer.  Its  method  has  been  very 
severely  criticized  s^  a  pitiful,  haggling  method, 
“beating  down,  ’’  as  it  were,  the  price  on  which 
the  redemption  of  the  oitirs  was  to  depend. 
There  is,  perhaps,  something  of  this  spirit 
here,  though  it  would  be  more  just  to  see  in 
this  method  a  growing  faith  that  dared  more 
and  more  as  it  found  God  ready  to  be  gracious. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the 
method,  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  was  a  noble 
one.  Though  mistaken  as  to  the  advisability 
of  saving  these  wicked  cities,  tbe  intense  de¬ 
sire  for  their  salvation  weis  the  same  that 
Moses  showed  when  he  interceded  for  disobe¬ 
dient  Israel  (Ex.  xxxii.  11-13),  the  same  that 
he  showed  when  (Num.  xiv.  18  19)  they  bad 
openly  rebelled  (l-ln),  the  same  that  our  Lord 
showed  (Matt,  xxiii.  87,  88)  when  he  longed 
with  unutterable  yearning  to  gather  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Jerusalem  under  bis  loving  protection. 
Tbe  value  of  intercessory  prayer  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  though  Abrabam  did  not  receive 
what  he  asked  for,  be  did  receive  that  which 
he  most  valued,  and  perhaps  dared  not  ask  for, 
the  salvation  of  his  nephew.  Lot. 

III.  Tbe  lessons  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
man  are  the  more  striking  from  being  less  ob¬ 
vious.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  than  at  first 
appears,  that  Abraham  prays,  not  for  his  kins¬ 
folk,  Lot  and  his  family,  bnt  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  wicked  cities,  men  who  in  every 
respect  must  have  been  repellant  to  Abrabam. 
Here  we  see  how  far  beyond  his  time  was  this 
i^n  who  so  held  communion  with  God  that 
he  could  be  called  “the  Friend  of  God.’’  Ab¬ 
raham  had  discovered  the  great  fact  that  man, 
simply  as  man,  was  bis  neighbor.  All  the 
teachings  of  tbe  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
are  wrapped  up  in  his  prayer  for  Sodom. 

And  again,  he  is  before  bis  time  in  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  calamities  of  others.  This  is 
really  a  very  modern  sentiment.  It  is  not  so 
many  hundred  years  since  men  could  look  un¬ 
moved  upon  tbe  suffering  of  men  not  especially 
bound  to  themselves ;  even  yet  there  are  Chris¬ 
tians  who  know  that  in  their  own  city  are  sins 
and  sorrows  hardly  less  dark,  in  comparison 
with  present  light  and  privilege,  than  those 
of  Sodom  in  Abraham’s  time,  and  yet  are  un¬ 
moved  to  special  prayer  or  effort. 

And  then  Abraham  believed  hopefully  of 
Sodom.  Though  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it 
bnt  evil,  he  hoped  almost  against  hope  that 
there  would  be  found  fifty  righteous  men  there, 
or  forty-five,  or  forty,  or  at  least  ten.  Fewer 
than  that  number  his  hopefulness  forbade  him 
to  think  possible.  It  is  a  new  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  side  of  Abraham’s  character  which  comes 
out  in  this  prayer. 

We  know,  though  our  lesson  does  not  include 
the  fact,  that  the  cities  were  destroyed,  and  it 
may  be  that  that  sympathy  with  others’  woes 
which  we  do  not  always  feel  where  it  is  needed 
makes  ns  question,  as  Abraham  after  the  event 
did  not,  the  justice  of  this  destruction.  It  was 
as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  as 
was  the  flood  in  the  days  of  Noah,  as  is  the 
execution  of  notorious  criminals,  as  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  centre  of  festering  disease  in  a 
great  city.  Tbe  iniquity  of  these  Amorites 
was  full ;  they  went  to  their  own  place  in  their 
destruction,  and  the  world  was  freed  from  s 
centre  of  horrible  contagion. 

How  the  destruction  was  accomplished  we 
are  not  precisely  told;  it  was  certainly  not  by 


water,  and  therefore  there  is  not  the  slightest 
gronnd  for  looking  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  for  the  .cities  of  the  Plain.  Science 
has  long  since  made  it  certain  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  which  lies  this  body  of  water,  its  sur¬ 
face  1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  its  bottom  in  some  places  1,800 
feet  lower  still,  was  formed  far  in  the  geologio 
past,  before  ever  men  were  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

If  not  under  the  sea,  the  cities  mnst  have 
stood  near  its  banks,  and  again  the  question  is, 
Where?  It  nsed  to  be  held  that  the  sonthern 
end  was  the  most  probable  site,  but  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  now  point  almost  unmistakably  to  the 
northeastern  end.  From  the  hill  to  the  east  of 
Hebron,  where  Abraham  stood  before  the  Lord, 
there  is'a  view  of  this  place,  through  a  remark¬ 
able  ravine  in  the  hills.  The  names  are  still  pre¬ 
served  more  or  less  clearly  in  hamlets  or  ruins 
in  the  neighborhood.  Even  Zoar,  to  which 
Lot  escaped,  which,  even  after  the  northern  site 
of  the  other  cities  was  admitted,  was  supposed 
to  be  south  of  the  Sea,  is  now  identified  with 
a  mound  called  el-Shaghfir  (meaning,  like 
Zoar,  the  Little’,  see  xix.  22,  margin),  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Heshbon. 

ABRAHAM’S  INTERCESSION. 

Rev*  Charles  R-  Nugent,  Ph  D- 

Many  years  ago  when  the  Hawaiian  Island^ 
formed  but  a.feeble  and  helpless  kingdom,  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  native  government 
and  a  British  citizen  over  a  financial  claim. 
A  British  warship  happened  to  be  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Honolulu,  and  the  commander  precipi¬ 
tately  cut  short  the  dispute  by  raising  the  En¬ 
glish  fiag,  and  declaring  the  tiny  country  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  British  Crown.  Resistance  was 
useless,  and  the  native  government  determined 
to  submit  and  appeal  to  the  English  home 
government,  in  hope  the  act  might  yet  be  dis¬ 
allowed.  The  Hawaiian  King  advised,  "Let 
us  wait,  and  try  to  live  aright  while  we  do 
wait."  One  saying  of  his  deserves  to  become 
immortal :  "  t’a  mau  Ka  ea  o  Ka  aina  i  Ka  pono. " 
Freely  translated  it  reads,  "The  life  of  the 
land  is  prolonged  through  righteousness."  I 
have  seen  this  myself  as  a  motto  on  the  Hawa¬ 
iian  coins. 

And  the  King’s  appeal  was  successful. 

It  is  a  great  law  of  God’s  universe  that  sin 
cannot  prosper  in  the  long  run.  The  great 
majority  of  thoroughly  wicked  people  die  com¬ 
paratively  young.  Disease  for  the  body,  insan¬ 
ity  for  the  mind,  and  rein  for  the  soul,  lie  in 
wait  for  wicked  lives.  Wicked  nations  sooner 
or  later  perish,  and  if  God’s  judgments  seem  to 
tarry,  the  tempest  breaks  with  all  the  more 
awful^fnry  when  it  does  come. 

The  Sodom- GomorrahYalley  was  a  beautiful 
spot,  but  the  inhabitants  were  the  worst  peo¬ 
ple  ever  known.  There  was  still  respite  for 
the  "Amorites, ’’  but  "the  iniquity”  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  ‘ '  was  full.  ’  ’ 

Their  beautiful  country  which  they  might 
have  permitted  to  refine  their  senses  and  elevate 
their  lives,  was  built  over  a  volcano.  There  is 
many  a  tropic  or  semi-tropic  landscape  to-day, 
beautiful  as  a  dream,  "where  every  prospect 
pleases  and  only  man  is  vile,"  haunted  by  the 
earthquake  and  neighbor  to  the  volcano,  and 
like  heathen  Pompeii,  doomed  to  ultimate  de¬ 
struction.  The  very  bitumen  pits  were  indi¬ 
cations  of  peril. 

The  vista  of  mountain  and  plain  was  like  a 
powder-magazine  which  a  spark  may  explode. 
Any  day  might  come  the  fiame  and  sulphur, 
rained  down  in  awful  convulsions  from  the 
brazen  sky. 

Three  strangers  come  to  call  on  Abraham  as 
he  sits  in  his  tent  door  "in  the  heat  of  the 
day."  Oriental  people  are  inclined  to  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  in  cordial  welcome  Abraham  selects 


a  young  calf,  and  has  itr  prepared,  while  Sarah 
makes  cakes  for  the  visitors.  They  were  well 
rewarded,  for  it  was  a  clear  case  of  "entertain¬ 
ing  angels  unawares.  ’  ’ 

Abraham  learns  of  the  doom  hanging  over 
Sodom  and,  unlike  Jonah,  begins  to  beg  for 
the  city.  As  was  suggested  long  after  by  the 
parable  of  " the  wheat  and  the  tares,"  Abra¬ 
ham  thinks  that  good  people  mnst  suffer  in  a 
time  of  general  calamity.  "Lord,  if  there  are 
fifty  righteous  people  in  the  town  wilt  thou 
not  spare  it  for  the  sake  of  the  fifty?" God  said 
he  would.  And  then  Abraham  begged  for 
mercy  if  there  should  only  be  forty-five,  and 
he  came  down  to  forty,  and  to  thirty,  and  to 
twenty,  and  to  ten.  But  at  ten  Abraham’s 
faith  stood  still.  And  the  angels  went  on,  and 
found  things  so  bad  it  was  no  use  to  expect 
worse,  and  all  that  could  be  done  for  Lot  was 
to  get  him  out  of  the  city. 

And  next  morning  the  smoke  of  the  burning 
country  rolled  toward  the  sky,  and  these  towns 
were  never  seen  again. 

No  doubt  Abraham’s  prayers  helped  Lot. 
None  but  God  can  measure  all  the  good  that 
Christian  people  in  great  cities  bring  down 
from  heaven  for  their  neighbors  who  "have 
not  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts.  ’  ’ 

There  have  been  many  cases  where  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  a  mother  for  her  son  have  reached  round 
the  world.  We  all  can  help  each  other  a  great 
deal  by  prayer.  Have  special  ones  to  pray  for 
every  day.  In  a  beautiful  passage  in  Tennyson, 
the  dying  King  Arthur  is  made  to  say : 

“  Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  vrrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of;  wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 

If.  knowing  (iod,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer. 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friends? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.” 


Rev*  Henry  T*  McEwen  D*D 
What  God  Requires. 


Ahg.  12.  Men  and  God.  Mic.  6:  6-8 

13.  He  requires  love  Dent  6;  2  9. 

14.  Obedience  covers  all.  lJohn6:l*6. 

15  Service  is  included.  Ps.  lU):  1-5 

16.  We  can  do  His  will.  Luke  8;  16-31. 

17.  God  helps  men.  Ps.  37:  23-31. 

18.  Topic- God’s  requirements.  Dent.  10: 13  14 

"He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good.  ’  ’  For  the  discovery  and  performance  of 
human  duty,  there  is  always  divine  light.  Man 
can  no  more  extinguish  the  light  of  his  soul 
than  the  light  of  the  sun.  "God  said,  let 
there  be  light, ’’ and  there  was,  is,  and  ever 
shall  be  light.  He  must  close  his  eyes  to  God’s 
light,  who  finds  his  way  dark.  We  are  guilty 
because  we  know  and  do  not.  Wickedness  is 
not  ignorance,  but  wilfnlness.  It  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  and  the  conviction  and  confes¬ 
sion  of  men,  that  they  are  without  excuse.  The 
God  who  makes  the  path  of  doty  radiant  with 
light,  strengthens  sustains  and  accompanies 
the  pilgrim  on  his  way.  What  inspiration 
comes  from  the  thought  that  all  of  God’s  re¬ 
quirements  are  possibilities.  He  demands  sin¬ 
cerity  not  perfection.  Material  poverty  may 
render  impossible  the  rich  and  varied  offerings 
enumerated  in  the  verses  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  this  one;  "but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God," 
these  require  only  those  spiritual  resources  we 
already  possess,  or  may  acquire  for  the  asking, 
upon  condition  of  use.  To  their  achievement 
every  finer  feeling  of  our  being  constrains  ns. 
That  they  are  God’s  requirements  ought  to 
make  us  both  reverent  and  earnest.  He  know- 
eth  all  things,  therefore  we  cannot  deceive 
him.  Possessed  of  all  power,  he  can  neither 


be  defied,  nor  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  es¬ 
cape  him  who  is  everywhere  present.  Whether 
these  truths  fill  us  with  terror,  or  thrill  us 
with  hopes  of  triumph,  depends  upon  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  him.  They  were  bone  of  our  bone,  and 
fiesh  of  our  fiesh  who  said,  "Lord,  thou  hast 
been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations." 
"As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people,  from 
henceforth,  even  forevermore.”  "I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  in  his  likeness.  ’  ’ 

Christ’s  philosophy  was  as  profound,  as  his 
feelings  were  true  and  fine,  when  he  summed 
up  the  law  and  the  prophets  in  the  words, 
"Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength."  We 
render  unstinted  service  and  sacrifice  for  that 
which  we  supremely  love  and  desire.  Where 
cost  is  counted,  love  is  not  of  the  highest  order. 
Give' God  the  first  place  in  your  affection,  and 
the  first  place  in  your  obedience  and  service 
for  him  will  immediately  and  of  necessity  fol¬ 
low.  Because  Christ’s  love  for  God  is  infiuite, 
therefore  his  service  to  God  and  men  is  incom¬ 
mensurate.  Because  he  loved  so  much,  he 
could  do  no  less.  Love  was  the  power  which 
achieved  man’s  redemption,  as  well  as  the 
emotion  which  conceived  it.  We  here  touch 
the  motive,  as  well  as  the  method  of  the  atone* 
ment.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life."  "Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should 
be  called  the  children  of  God.  ’  ’  Love  is  a 
power  for  mightiest  achievement  as  well  as  an 
emotion  for  finest  feeling.  Since  it  impelled 
God  to  atoning  sacrifice,  let  it  compel  us  to 
sanctifying  service.  Even  at  the  risk  of  repe¬ 
tition,  let  ns  remind  ourselves  that  all  of  God’s 
requirements  are  possibilities.  To  give  God  the 
supreme  place  in  our  affection  is  not  impossible. 
It  does  not  depend  upon  material  possession, 
intellectual  endowment,  or  marvelous  achieve¬ 
ment.  Take  your  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
and  yield  yourself  to  contemplation.  Consider 
what  God  is  now  doing  for  this  sin-stained 
world  in  the  striving,  indwelling,  sanctifying 
presence  and  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Let 
the  wings  of  hope  bear  yon  into  eternal  realms, 
and  hear  again,  as  those  early  disciples  heard, 
the  words,  "In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon,  and 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  yon,  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where 
I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  Then,  although 
your  past  may  be  as  bitter  and  as  black  as  that 
of  Peter,  yon  will  be  able,  like  him,  even 
though  looking  the  Master  himself  in  the  face, 
to  say,  ‘  ‘  Thou  knowest  all  things,  •  thou  know- 
est  that  I  love  thee,"  and  like  him,  too,  after 
such  declaration  as  this  yon  shall  be  able  to  go 
forth  to  higher  and  holier  life  and  service. 

The  dates' for  the  1902  All-New  England  Chris- 
tian  Endeavor  Convention,  _ati Boston,  have 
been  fixed  for  July  8-11. 

The  lord  mayor  of  Sheffield,  England,  shook 
hands  with  8,000  Endeavorers  at  the  recent 
British  national  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
there,  and  many  thousands  more  were  turned 
away  for  want  of  room. 

The  Okayama,  Japan,  prefecture  reported  at 
the  last  national  Christian  Endeavor  conven¬ 
tion  a  growth  during  the  year  from  one  sooie- 
ty  to  ten,  with  199  members. 

Mr.  Gibbnd’s  suggestion  in  The  Christian 
Endeavor  World  for  Gospel  tent  work  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Contoooook  Valley  Christian 
Endeavor  Union,  N.  H.,  which  will  have 
Gospel  tent  at  the  Oak  Park  Fair. 
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The  Christian  Endeavor  Missionary  League 
of  the  Reformed  Ohnroh  in  America  has  given 
over  flO,  600  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  de- 
■nomination  daring  the  past  year. 

Two  Oklahoma  Endeavorers  drove  136  miles 
to  attend  their  teiritori&l  convention.  There 
is  a  society  in  the  Darlington  Indian  school,  at 
which  one  session  of  the  convention  was  held. 

Miss  Eaglefeather  and  Olara  Blackbird  were 
named  among  those  taking  part. 


The  Ahmednagar,  India,  society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  has  two  committees  nnasnal  in  this 
country,  a  "street-preaching"  committee,  and 
a  "  tract-distributing"  committee.  It  also  has 
a  Sunday-school  committee  that  is  something 
more  than  a  figurehead.  It  has  held  as  many 
as  fourteen  Sunday-schools  among  non-Chris¬ 
tian  children  on  one  Sunday  morning. 


THe  Prayer  Meeting 

Rev.  C.  L-  Carhart. 

Week  beginning  Angust  11. 

The  Heavenly  Bread.  John  6;  25-40. 

The  religions  need  of  man  is  elementary. 
The  body  needs  food  and  the  soul  craves  for 
Ood.  When  our  Lord  would  summarize  the 
message  of  his  life  in  a  single  act  he  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  eating  and  drinking.  St. 
John  tells  us  that  he  offered  himself  to  men  as 
the  heavenly  bread  and  the  living  water.  The 
hunger  he  satisfies  is  world  wide  and  insatiable. 
"  Man  is  incurably  religions, "  says  Sabatier. 
"Thou  hast  made  us  for  thyself, "  said  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  "and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  finds 
rest  in  thee.  ’  ’  When  the  prodigal  comes  to 
himself  he  is  homesick  for  the  father’s  house. 
The  five  thousand  needed  not  so  much  the 
loaves  that  multiplied  by  the  lake  side  as  the 
truth  that  was  offered  in  the  synagogue. 

The  satisfaction  of  need  is  Jesus’  "sign" 
(vs.  SO).  John’s  disciples  saw  their  question 
answered  in  the  walking  of  the  lame,  the  see¬ 
ing  of  the  blind,  the  health  of  the  sick  (Matt, 
iv.  2ff).  So  in  our  lesson  the  divine  attesta¬ 
tion  is  that  believing  hearts  are  fed  with  heav¬ 
enly  food  and  hanger  no  more.  The  blind  man 
who  could  see  needed  no  argument  concerning 
Jesus’  ability  to  open  eyes.  The  ultimate  proof 
that  he  is  Saviour  is  the  experience  of  salva¬ 
tion.  The  sign  of  an  apostolic  church  is  the 
distribution  of  this  heavenly  bread  to  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

It  is  the  food  that  becomes  a  part  of  ns  that 
gives  strength.  It  is  by  assimilation  that  the 
heavenly  bread  gives  life.  When  we  make 
Jesus  a  part  of  us,  our  souls  are  satisfied.  His 
life,  his  wisdom,  his  strength  become  ours.  In 
fellowship  we  grow  to  likeness,  and  the  grace 
to  which  we  open  trustful,  obedient  hearts 
produces  transformation. 

Birth  is  a  unique  experience,  nutrition  is  a 
constant  need.  The  new  life  once  implanted 
needs  continual  nourishment.  For  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body  we  must  seek  the  Father’s 
p  ovision  of  daily  bread.  He  who  abides  in 
Christ,  who  feeds  on  him,  has  life  and  bears 
fruit.  Bread  is  a  common  viand,  used  by  all 
at  every  meal.  The  grace  of  God  is  not  a  lux¬ 
ury  for  a  feast,  but  the  staff  of  life  empower¬ 
ing  for  daily  and  common-place  duties,  giving 
not  exhiliration  but  health. 

The  bread  is  broken,  the  grain  is.  ground, 
the  grapes  are  crushed,  the  wine  is  poured. 
The  gift  of  God  is  not  costless.  And  the  fel¬ 
lowship  which  is  satisfaction  and  safety  to  us 
has  cost  sacrifice  and  leads  into  paths  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  self-forgetting  service.  For  the  doing 
of  the  Father’s  will  he  came,  and  he  calls  ns 
with  him  to  leave  self-pleasing  for  that  high 
end. 


Correspondence 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  KEFADA. 

Rev-  Merchant  S-  Riddle. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  state  was  made 
by  Mormons  in  1861.  At  one  time  it  had  a 
population  of  nearly  100,000,  but  the  act  of 
Congress  in  1873  in  demonetizing  silver  caused 
a  serious  falling  off.  At  present  the  population 
is  about  50,000.  The  state  has  an  area  of  110,- 
700  square  miles— larger  than  the  aggregate 
area  of  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  There  are 
530,862  acres  of  farm  land  with  a  valuation  of 
$6,408,326.  The  two  principal  industries  of 
the  state  are  mining  and  stock  raising.  The 
latter  is  a  very  profitable  business.  Cattle  can 
run  on  the  range  about  nine  months  of  the  year 
with  no  cost  to  the  owner,  and  Nevada  cattle 
always  bring  the  highest  price  in  the  markets. 
There  is  no  profit  in  raising  horses,  as  the 
price  is  so  very  low.  You  can  buy  range  horses 
for  $2.60  a  head.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fifty 
thousand  head  of  unbranded  borses  roaming  the 
ranges  in  the  state.  The  soil  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  being  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile  and 
capable  of  producing  any  crop.  The  only 
drawback  is  lack  of  water,  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  rainfall  daring  the  summer  season.  Irri¬ 
gation  from  the  snow  mountains  is  necessary. 
If  the  snowfall  is  light  in  the  mountains  dar¬ 
ing  the  winter,  the  valleys  suffer  daring  the 
summer.  When  the  Government  sees  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  appropriating  money  to  establish 
water  storages  in  the  state,  Nevada  will  be 
able  to  support  half  a  million  people. 

Approximately,  Nevada  has  produced  in 
gold  and  silver  the  enormous  sum  of  $760,000,- 
000.  Mining  is  still  carried  on  throughout  the 
state,  though  not  so  extensively  as  before  silver 
depreciated.  But  enough  on  the  material  side ; 
I  wish  now  to  dwell  on  the  religious  side  of 
Nevada,  and  if  the  facts  be  given  it  must  cast 
a  shadow  over  t be  "snow-clad"  commonwealth 
and  cause  the  devout  Christians  in  the  far  away 
East  to  say,  as  did  the  Master,  "The  harvest 
truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  har¬ 
vest.  ’’ 

There  are  in  the  state  in  all,  thirty-two  or¬ 
ganized  Protestant  Churches  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  sixteeu  hundred  and  thirty ;  of  this 
number  about  eleven  hundred  are  women.  The 
men  of  Nevada  expect  to  be  admitted  into  the 
city  of  God  on  the  religious  standing  of  their 
wives  and  mothers.  In  the  entire  state,  there 
are  twenty- three  ministers,  nearly  two  thirds 
of  this  number  being  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Western  state  line.  There  are  forty-one  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  with  a  membership  of  about  two 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

Nineteen  towns  in  the  state  w-ith  populations 
ranging  from  two  to  eight  hundred  are  with¬ 
out  any  church  or  regular  preaching  services, 
and  many  of  them  without  a  Sunday-school ; 
five  of  these  towns  are  county  seats.  There  are 
twenty-four  small  towns  without  church  or 
preaching  service.  There  are  many  valleys 
with  from  twenty  to  sixty  families  without 
any  Christian  service  of  any  description. 
Many  persons  in  these  valleys  have  grown  up 
and  have  families,  who  never  heard  a  sermon 
nor  a  prayer.  Children  are  growing  up  in 
gross  darkness. 

Now  turn  the  picture  over  and  look  on  the 
other  side,  and  what  do  we  see?  We  see  over 
three  hundred  schools  of  vice  with  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  pupils,  old  and  young,  in  course  of 
training  for  service  in  the  ranks  of  Satan — 
training  day  and  night  and  on  the  rest  day. 
What  can  the  thirty-two  weak  churches  do  to 


overcome  the  evil  work  of  these  three  hundred 
haunts  of  vice?  We  see  as  many  gambling  dens 
where  the  laboring  classes  are  enticed  in  and 
lose  their  money,  where  young  men  are  taught 
the  desire  of  obtaining  money  without  giving 
an  equivalent  in  return.  The  problem  of  re¬ 
deeming  Nevada  from  the  powers  of  evil  is  a 
serious  one,  indeed  The  only  hope  lies  in  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  mighty  Saviour. 
Why  cannot  the  Gospel  be  given  to  these  desti¬ 
tute  people  of  Nevada?  Two  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way :  lack  of  workers  and  of  money.  We 
could  overcome  the  first  difficulty,  if  we  had 
the  money  to  pay  or  support  the  workman. 
Unfortunately  for  the  people  in  Nevada  who 
"sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death," 
the  state  belongs  to  Sacramento  Presbytery, 
which  includes  all  of  Northern  California’  and 
as  the  bulk  of  the  churches  requiring  aid  are  in 
California,  South  "Nevada  is  left  out  in  the 
cold.  All  that  the  state  is  receiving  from  the 
Board,  at  present,  is  $400.  In  the  last  five 
years  I  bave  received  no  less  than  forty  letters 
from  ministers  wishing  to  come  to  Nevada  to 
work  for  the  Master,  but  when  I  have  told 
them  of  the  hardships  and  especially  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  receiving  any  salary,  only  one 
minister  ever  came  and  he  only  stayed  a  few 
months.  Missionary  work  in  Nevada  is  very 
hard  and  trying  and  but  few  have  the  strength 
of  body  and  courage  of  soul  to  continue  the  work 
very  long.  Traveling  fifty  miles  a  day  when 
the  mercury  registers  thirty-five *or  forty  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  or  in  the  alkali  dust  when 
it  is  a  hundred  and  five  degrees  above  zero, 
will  test  the  endurance  of  any  missionary.  A 
missionary  who  works  in  Nevada  for  ten  sne- 
cessive  years  ought  to  be  retired  for  life  with 
a  competent  living. 

What  can  be  done  for  Nevada?  The  people 
are,  as  a  rule  poor,  smd  have  not  had  any  train¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  giving.  The  grouping 
which  Dr.  Coyle  so  ably  recommends  can  only 
be  adopted  to  a  limited  extent  on  account  of 
the  great  distances  between  towns  and  settle¬ 
ments  and  the  expense  of  traveling.  Think  of 
having  to  pay  from  five  to  eight  cents  a  mile 
on  the  railroads  and  from  ten  to  twelve  cents 
on  stages  I 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  twenty  more  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  state.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  ought  to  have  six  more  men  at  work  in 
his  needy  field,  but  this  would  require  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $6,000.  Oh,  if  the  churches  in 
the  East  who  have  the  means  could  see  the 
towns  aqd  communities  without  the  bread  of 
life,  if  they  could  see  the  number  of  bright 
young  people  without  any  means  of  spiritual 
improvement,  I  feel  sure  they  would  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  an 
additional  sum  to  support  five  or  six  mission¬ 
aries  in  this  purely  Home  Missionary  field. 

Some  of  our  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  the 
state  are  making  greater  sacrifices  and  suffer¬ 
ing  more  than  ought  to  be  expected  of  minis¬ 
ters  in  our  Church.  A  year  ago  one  of  our 
missionaries  moved  bis  family  to  a  town  of  1,  - 
000  people,  where  there  was  a  little  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  but  no  minister  of  any  denomina¬ 
tion.  He  expected  aid  from  the  Board,  but 
word  came  later  that  the  Board  had  not  the 
money  and  could  not  grant  any  aid.  The  peo¬ 
ple  begged  the  missionary  to  stay  with  them, 
promising  to  do  all  they  could  to  support  him. 
He  stayed  and  is  doing  a  blessed  work  for  the 
Master,  but  during  six  and  a  half  months  he 
received  just  $210  and  has  a  family  of  four  to 
support.  Recently  he  has  been  very  sick,  un¬ 
der  the  doctor’s  care  for  three  weeks.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  with  this  missionary  how  to 
meet  the  expense  of  his  sickness  and  live  on 
$36  a  month.  There  are  other  cases  similar  to 
this.  Truly  their  record  is  on  high,  from  hence 
they  must  look  for  their  reward. 

Eureka,  Eureka  Ck>UNTT,  Nevada. 
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MICHIGAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rev  William  Bryant- 

Several  noteworthy  events  ooonrred  in  Mich¬ 
igan  daring  the  intense  hrat  of  July :  the  an¬ 
nual  gathering  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Detroit,  the  celebration  of  De¬ 
troit’s  Bi-centenary,  and  the  Lake  Orion  Bible 
Conference. 

The  meetings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  were  widely  heralded  in  the  daily 
press  all  over  the  country.  The  addresses  and 
discussions  were  varied,  up  to-date,  and  as  usual 
of  a  high  order ;  but  no  specially  startling  new 
theories  of  education  were  enunciated.  The 
most  important  declaration  was  that  in  favor 
of  a  national  University  at  Washington,  D.  0, 
which  was  endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority,  in  spite  of  the  report  to  the  contrary 
by  the  special  Committee,  of  which  President 
Harper  was  the  chairman.  As  far  as  real  ar¬ 
gument  was  concerned,  he  seemed  to  have 
rather  the  best  of  the  debate ;  but  his  position 
rendered  him  somewhat  of  an  object  of  suspi 
cion  as  a  prejudiced  judge,  and  this  probably 
turned  the  tide  against  bis  advice.  Educators, 
like  ecclesiastics,  are  quite  as  likely  to  be 
governed  by  prejudice  as  by  solid  argument. 

The  Bi-centenary  celebration  in  Detroit  was 
one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  that 
city.  Two  hundred  years  ago  on  a  certain 
July  day,  Cadillac,  the  French  explorer,  and 
his  Indian  allies  landed  on  the  unknown  banks 
of  the  Detroit  River,  and  took  possession  of 
this  region  for  the  French  nation  and  the 
church  of  Rome.  From  that  day  to  this, 
French  names  have  been  prominent  among  the 
citizens  and  in  the  naming  of  streets  in  De¬ 
troit;  for  example,  Doguinare,  St.  Anbyn, 
Campan,  Beanbien,  Cadillac,  Beanfait,  St. 
Clair,  Lafayette,  Chene.  Roman  Catholicism 
also  has  a  very  strong  hold ;  and  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  expressed  a  desire  that  as  the  crowning 
act  of  the  celebration,  an  archbishop  of  Detroit 
or  Michigan  should  be  appointed.  The  cele¬ 
bration  was  very  largely  in  French  and  Cath¬ 
olic  ways ;  the  name  of  Cadillac  being  the  one 
most  honored  of  all. 

The  Lake  Orion  Bible  Conference,  held 
thirty-five  miles  north  from  Detroit,  proved  to 
be  a  great  sacoess  in  program  and  attendance, 
and  sound  financial  management.  Eminent 
men  of  all  denominations  delivered  addresses. 
It  is  no  slignt  to  others  to  say  that  the  two 
men  who  gained  the  greatest  hold  upon  the 
audiences  seemed  to  be  Prof.  R.  W.  Rogers, 
the  orientalist,  antbor  of  Babylonia  and  As¬ 
syria;  and  the  Rev  Q.  Campbell  Morgan. 
The  latter  met  the  highest  expectations  of  the 
great  audience  of  twenty-five  hundred  who 
heard  his  a  idresses  He  is  certainly  a  remark¬ 
able  man,  a  rare  combination  of  the  spiritnal, 
the  intellectual  and  the  practical.  Lake  Orion 
Conference  will  be  an  annual  affair  henceforth, 
as  its  initial  gathering  was  such  a  complete 
success. 

Our  Synodical  College,  Alma,  only  fourteen 
years  old,  is  making  wonderful  progress  in 
material  gifts.  Daring  the  Commencement 
exercises,  when  thirteen  graduated  from  the 
College  proper,  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  laying 
the  corner  s  one  of  Wright  Hall,  which  is  to 
have  one  hundrrd  rooms  for  the  girls  as  well 
as  large  dining  balls,  the  cost  all  provided  in 
advance.  A  new  Athletic  field  is  also  being 
laid  out,  the  cost  all  met  in  advance.  The  $225,000 
endowment  tor  the  College  came  in  response  to 
President  Bruske  s  solicitation  in  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  quick  manner.  Not  many  young  Col¬ 
leges  can  show  s  ion  a  library,  with  its  thirty 
thousand  seleored  volumes,  all  acquired  in  four¬ 
teen  years.  The  next  urgent  need  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  $1,000  for  Surveyor’s  Instruments,  etc. 
for  the  engineering  department  under  Prof. 
W.  N.  Notestein,  who  would  be  very  glad  of 
some  help  in  this  direction. 


Michigan  is  so  near  to  Canada  that  very 
naturally  the  nationality  of  our  state  is  largely 
affected  by  the  infinx  from  across  the  border. 
Canadians  are  enough  like  our  American  popu¬ 
lation  to  make  splendid  citizens ;  and  yet  there 
is  enough  difference  to  be  quite  appreciable. 
To  stand  on  the  wharfs  of  Detroit  or  Port 
Huron  and  see  the  Union  Jack  fiying  from  the 
buildings  just  across  the  river  is  just  an  index 
of  the  different  governments.  But  we  do  not 
need  to  spend  many  minutes  on  the  other  end 
of  the  ferries  to  learn  that  Canada  is  as  proud 
of  her  fiag  as  we  are  of  Old  Olory. 

The  erratic  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  was 
once  enthusiastic  to  see  Canada  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  now  says  that  in  the  light  of 
our  acquisitions  of  the  Philippines,  and  other 
possible  acquisitions  in  the  future,  Canada 
bad  better  wait  until  the  results  are  more  clear. 

The  New  York  Independent  in  commenting 
upon  this  declaration  says  that  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith’s  logic  is  faulty,  for  such  a  grasping  na¬ 
tion  as  the  United  States  will  certainly  annex 
Canada  in  the  regular  order  of  events.  The  In¬ 
dependent  goes  on  to  express  a  fervent  hope 
that  the  United  States  may  be  so  enlarged  as 
“to  take  in  all  North  America  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  we  care  not  how  many  non-adja- 
cent;’’  with  the  condition  of  such  liberty  or 
all  as  is  now  enjoyed  in  Porto  Rico.  That  is 
expansion  with  a  vengeance.  If  it  come  peace¬ 
ably  in  a  hundred  years  or  so,  all  right;  but 
the  people  of  Michigan  are  too  near  the  border 
to  be  very  anxious  for  a  settlement  by  arms, 
even  if  the  mingled  American  and  Canadian 
blood  in  our  state  did  not  add  an  invincible 
argument  against  any  possible  resort  to  coer¬ 
cion.  The  New  York  Independent,  however, 
does  not  seriously  mean  what  it  says  about 
wholesale  annexation.  That  was  a  little  piece 
of  Fourth  of  July  independence,  effervescing. 

It  is  strange  how  the  report  of  Dr.  Gray’s 
resignation  as  editor  of  The  Interior  had  such 
general  circulation  without  any  basis  of  truth. 
Now  it  is  denied  officially.  Dr.  Gray  has  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  many  nice  things  said 
about  his  editorial  work  by  other  editors, 
some  of  whom  were  not  quite  so  affectionate 
while  he  was  likely  to  remain  editor  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Agree  with  him  or  not  as  we  please, 
and  he  would  a  little  prefer  that  we  did  not, 
no  one  denies  his  genuine  editorial  ability. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  regret  should 
he  retire  now.  He  is  needed  just  where  he 
is  in  Presbyterian  journalism. 

The  East  gains  at  the  expense  of  Michigan  by 
the  acceptance  by  the  Rev.  R  S.  Inglis,  for 
seven  years  the  successful  pastor  at  Jackson, 
of  the  call  to  the  Third  Churh  of  Newark,  N. 
J.  The  Synod  of  Michigan  is  the  loser. 


FROM  FARTHEST  WASHINGTON. 

Dear  Evangelist:  We  have  Secretaries  oit/ 
Secretaries,  men  specially  chosen  by  the 
great  Evangelical  denominations  to  represent 
their  interests,  and  to  do  such  woik  and  in 
such  ways  as  are  authoritatively  prescribed  for 
them.  Their  responsibilities  are  thoroughly 
outlined,  and  pecuniary  compensation,  almost 
lavish  in  the  view  of  many,  is  guaranteed  to 
them.  The  question  has  been  agitated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  some  denominations, 
notably  the  Presbyterian,  whether  the  number 
of  high  salaried  Secretaries  might  not  be  re¬ 
duced,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church,  by  a 
consolidation  of  sundry  Benevolent  Boards, 
thus  reducing  the  expense  of  their  administra¬ 
tion  and,  it  is  hoped,  augmenting  their  effi¬ 
ciency. 

But  while  such  is  the  drift  of  mind  of  many 
thoughtful  pastors,  we  are  informed  that  at 
the  recent  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  in 
Cincinnati,  a  “Field  Secretary’’  was  elected, 
whose  work  will  be  that  of  going  to  and  fro  in 
the  land  in  the  interest  of  Christian  Endeavor- 


ism  ;  and  one  religious  journal  of  very  wide 
circulation,  in  recording  this  item  of  news,  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  this  action  will  give 
no  little  concern  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches. 

He  is  right. 

For  we  who  are  accustomed  to  have  the  Ses¬ 
sions,  Presbyteries,  Synods  and  General  As¬ 
semblies  legislate  for  us  and  elect  such  officers 
as  they  deem  necessary,  and  who  gladly  wel¬ 
come  to  our  pulpits  the  Secretaries  who  cour¬ 
teously  ask  the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  societies  which  they  and  we  loy¬ 
ally  support,  are  concerned  to  learn  the  nature 
of  the  relation  that  this  new  Secretary  is  ex 
pected  to  sustain  to  us,  and  what,  if  any,  will 
be  our  obligations  to  him. 

This  new  Secretaryship  is  the  offspring  of 
the  deliberations  of  an  enthusiastic  Convention 
of  chiefiy  young  people,  and  having,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  imprimatur  of  no  recognized  ec¬ 
clesiastical  body,  must  be  charitably  regarded 
simply  as  an  experiment,  the  wisdom  or  unwis¬ 
dom  of  which  time  alone  must  demonstrate. 
Who  have  authority  to  prescribe  his  duties, 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  discharge  there¬ 
of.  to  ensure  to  him  a  suitable  pecuniary  sup¬ 
port,  and,  in  short,  to  try  to  render  both  the 
new  office  and  its  incumbent  acceptable  to  the 
thousans  of  pastors  who  seek  to  promote  the 
highest  welfare  of  their  young  people,  are 
problems  for  whose  solution  we  must  wait  un¬ 
til  we  are  favored  with  sufficient  light. 

The  tendency  to  move  rapidly  and  strongly 
towards  extremes  is  characteristic  of  American 
human  nature.  The  attitude  of  the  custodians 
of  capital  and  of  those  of  the  interests  of  labor 
towards  one  another  is  an  illustration.  But 
are  there  not  some  symptoms  of  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  observable  within  the  precincts  of  Zion? 
Not,  indeed,  that  as  yet  too  much  is  being  done 
for  the  healthful  development  of  spiritual  life 
in  the  young  people  of  our  congregations. 
The  tendency,  however,  in  their  behalf  needs  just 
now  to  be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  tendency 
of  thought,  feeling,  anxiety,  prayer  and  enthu¬ 
siastically  concerted  endeavor  for  the  salvation 
of  the  many  unconverted  men  and  women  in 
all  our  congregations  who,  not  classed  as  young 
people,  have  reason  to  regard  themselves  as  in 
great  measure  neglected.  John  the  Baptist 
and  Ohrist,  and  after  them  each  of  the  Apostles, 
markedly  Peter  and  Paul,  and  in  fact  all  the 
other  great  workers  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
gave,  apparently,  their  chief  attention  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  passed  through  the  period  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  What  we  urgently  need  just 
now  is  such  an  enduement  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  shall  awaken  in  us  profound  concern  for 
these  seemingly  forgotten  and  neglected  souls. 

By  all  means  let  the  young  be  remembered, 
but  by  no  means  let  the  old  be  forgotten  I 

Puget. 


LET  SOMETHING  GOOD  BE  SAID. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

When  o’er  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall ;  instead 

Of  words  of  blame,  or  proof  of  thus  and  so. 
Lot  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow  being  yet 
May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his  head  ; 

Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is  wet. 

If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy;  no  soul  so  dead 

But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified. 

If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  thee  by  the  thorny  crown. 
And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  bled. 

And  by  jour  soul’s  hope  of  a  fair  renown. 

Let  something  good  be  said. 


There  is  no  right  without  a  parallel  duty,  no 
liberty  without  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  no 
high  destiny  without  earnest  perseverance,  no 
greatness  without  self-denial. 
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FROM  JBRU6ALRM  TO  JERICHO 
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Joshaa  marshalled  his  army  against  it  np  to  ham  reared  an  altar  and  here  Jaocb  com* 
the  time  when  Jesos  on  his  last  journey  toward  mnned  with  angels  and  covenanted  with  God. 


The  prophecy,  however  that  “Bethel  should 
come  to  naught’’  has  cer'ainlv  been  fulfilled. 
Two  miles  east  of  Bethel  is  tte  site  of  ancient 
Ai,  there  being  an  easy  identification  becanse 
of  its  significant  modern  name  Et  Tell,  the 
heap.  This  certainly  ac  orOs  with  the  words, 
“And  Joshua  burned  Ai  and  made  it  an 
heap  forever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this 
day.  ’  ’ 

The  way  beyond  leads  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  which  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
“goodly  land’’  when  ev>n  the  mountains,  now 
so  bare,  were  covered  with  luxuriant  vine¬ 
yards.  While  certain  portions  of  Palestine 
have  become  desolate  enough  it  should  not  be 
imagined  that  all  of  the  Promised  Land  has 
become  a  dreary  desert.  Many  of  the  valleys 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and  fertil¬ 
ity,  and  the  olive-groves  and  vineyards  together 
with  the  fields  of  grain  give  abondant  evidence 
of  Nature's  kind  intentions  Its  profuse  flow¬ 
ers  and  creepers,  the  clf-matis,  cyclamen,  the 
white  Star  of  Bethlehem  the  hyacinths  and 


shrines  But  Palest.ne  has  other  precious 
stones  in  its  kingly  coronet  The  footsteps  of 
our  Saviour  lead  forth  in  every  direction  to  a 
hundred  places  of  sacred  association,  and  al 
most  every  rock  and  ruin  is  a  dumb  but  elo 
quent  witness  to  Bible  truth. 

Surely  the  privileged  traveler  should  not 
miss  Hebron,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  cities, 
and  a  place  closely  identified  with  the  patri¬ 
archs,  where  the  ashes  of  Abraham  and  his 
family  repose  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  A 
great  Mosque  209  feet  long  by  115  wide  without 
doubt  covers  the  exact  spot.  Nor  would  any 
one  pass  by  the  “little  town  of  Bethlehem,’’ 
truly  the  cradle  of  Ghistianity.  The  Grottr 
of  the  Nativity  is  almost  surely  the  actnel 
birthplace  of  our  Lord,  tradition  in  the  second 
century  already  identifying  it  as  such.  Her- 
the  beautiful  romance  of  Bcaz  and  Ruth  wa- 
enacted,  and  here  also  was  the  birthplao* 
of  King  David,  as  well  as  his  Greater  Son. 
Here  at  beautiful  Bethlehem  it  does  not  take  u 
very  vivid  imagination  to  hear  the  angels  sing 

On  the  way  to  Jericho,  on  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  danger  of  falling  among  thieves, 
there  are  some  traditional  places  of  interest. 
Of  course  the  city  itself  is  closely  identified 
with  Scripture  history  from  the  hour  that 


many  others  help  to  make  Palestine  a  veritable 
“prayer  carpet” 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  Shiloh,  where 
Joshua  divided  the  land  and  where  the  taber¬ 
nacle  stood  in  which  the  youthful  Samuel  min¬ 
istered  unto  the  Lord,  and  where  later  the  ark 
was  taken  and  Eli  died  at  the  dread  annonnce- 
mect.  Going  a  little  further  the  view  sweeps 
over  the  whole  Ephraim  valley,  the  looming 
summit  of  Mt.  Hermon  being  visible  in  the 
distance. 

Jacob’s  Well  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley 
has  been  vt rifled  as  historically  genuine,  the 
present  chapel  being  the  successor  of  one  that 
was  built  in  the  fourth  century,  tradition  be¬ 
ing  unanimous  on  this  point.  A  large  slab  of 
stone  unearthed  in  1881  undoubtedly  marks  the- 


large  cistern,  and  wild  roiks  ’’  Snll  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  h^re  that  Abta- 


PALESTINE  PICTURES. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  threw  upon  the  screen 
some  panoramic  pictures  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
environment.  If  this  were  all  of  holy  soil,  it 
would  be  enough  to  beckon  the  Christian  world 
to  take  a  memorial  pilrimage  to  its  hallowed 


Jerusalem  heale  1  the  blind  beggar  Bartimeus. 
Then  one  surely  wants  to  lave  in  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan  at  the  traditional  spot  of  Christ’s 
baptism,  where  one  might  easily  be  forgiven 
the  seeming  superstition  that  the  water  pos¬ 
sessed  sanctifying  virtue.  Then  the  way  leads 
on  to  the  Dead  Sea  through  a 
uountry  that  teems  with  Biblical 
associations,  coming  into  full  view 
of  Mount  Nebo  and  Pisgah. 

On  leaving  Jerusalem  for  the  Sa¬ 
maria  and  Galilee  trip  one  has  a 
remarkable  view  over  the  whole 
surrounding  country  from  Mtzpeh 
(Neby  Samwil),  the  watch-tower 
of  Benjamin  and  one  of  Samuel’s 
places  for  judgment,  and  according 
to  tradition,  the  spot  of  his  burial. 
A  few  miles  farther  one  comes  to 
Bethel,  not  in  itself  an  attrac. 
tive  spectacle,  its  charaoteris*ics  as 
summed  np  by  Dr.  Schaff  being 
“about  two  dozen  Moslem  hovels, 
the  ruins  of  a  Greek  church,  a  verv 
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spot  where  ChriNt  »a'  when  he  talked  to  the  and  chariots  of  fire ;  Shnnem,  where  Elisha  re- 
Samaritan  woman.  .lose  beyond  rises  Gerizim  stored  the  child  of  the  Shnnemite  woman; 
concerning  which  th(<  woman  said,  "Onr  fa-  Nain,  where  Ohrist  brought  the  widow’s  son 
thers  worshipped  iu  this  mountain.” 

We  soon  come  to  the  place  between  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  where  the  mnltitnde  responded 
^‘Amen”  to  the  Blessings  and  Onrsingsas  read 
by  the  Levites.  Ibe  distance  between  their 
bases  at  this  point  is  not  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  although  it  seems  wide,  the 
mountains  act  like  great  sounding  boards,  the 
words  spoken  by  a  loud  voice  being  distinctly 
heard.  A  trip  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Gerizim 
reveals  the  Samaritan  camps,  the  place  where 
the'Samaritan  sacrifices  are  still  observed,  the 
only  spot  on  earth  where  the  Passover  has  been 
held  in  strict  accord  with  the  law  of  Moses, 
since  the  fall  of  Jeraalem.  The  Samaritan 
sect’etill  numbers  about  160  persons.  On  the 
summit  there  are  also  the  extensive  ruins  of  a 
temple  erected  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 


tant  events  in  the  Gospel  are  clustered  abont 
this  lovely  inland  sea.  These  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  wrought  some  changes,  for 


NABLOU8 (SHEOnZM) 

Shechem  (Nablus)  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
places  in  Palestine.  It  was  already  a  city 
when  Abraham  came  from  Ohaldea,  and  built 
an  altar  there.  Here  the  Law  was  ratified  by 
the  people  under  Joshua,  and  here  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  established. 
It  afterward  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritans,  and  here  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  tradition  says  was  written 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  is  kept. 

A  few  miles  farthnr  is  Samaria,  under  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  the  scene  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
the  most  degrading  forms,  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Herod  the  Great,  ruins  of  the  magnificent 
double  colonade  still  standing.  But  all  is  now 
a  waste,  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  “Sa¬ 
maria  shall  become  desolate,  for  she  hath  re¬ 
belled  against  God.  ’  ’ 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  stretching  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan  is  one  of  the 
gardens  of  Palestine.  From  the  entrance  to 
the  Plain  there  may  be  seen  Little  Hermon, 
Mt.  Tabor  and  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa  with 
Mt.  Carmel,  and  the  Mountains  of  Moab  on  the 
extreme  right. 

The  Pool  called  the  Fonntin  of  Jezreel  at 
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to  life,  and  scores  of  others.  Among  the  pre¬ 
eminent  places,  however,  that  cannot  be  omit¬ 
ted  is  Nazareth.  What  a  reverent  mood  it 
prompts  to  think  that  in  this  little  place 
nestled  among  the  hills  nearly  thirty  years  of 
onr  Lord's  life  was  passed.  It  was  here  that 
he  was  subject  to  his  parents,  growing  in  wis¬ 


liOnST  OABMBLi 

the  base  of  Mt.  Gilboa  is  fifty  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  it  is  al'ogetner  likely  that  it  is  the 
scene  of  Gideon’s  selection  of  his  three  hun¬ 
dred  victorious  men.  Not  far  away  is  the 
tragic  scene  of  Saul’s  defeat  and  death. 

As  we  have  passed  along  we  have  not  even 
mentioned  such  interesting  places  as  Dothan, 
where  Elisha  saw  the  mountains  foil  of  horses 


dom  and  in  statnre,  already  showing  the  divine 
ont-shiniugs  that  caused  his  mother  to  hide 
his  words  in  her  heart. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Church  of 

the  Anunciation,  which  is  a  fine  f - 

building  surmounted  by  statues, 
may  be  seen  a  marble  altar  with 
the  inscription,  “Here  the  Word 
wasmade  fiesh.  ’  ’  On  the  hill  sum¬ 
mit  above  the  town  there  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  in  all 
Palestine  on  which  the  eyes  of  onr 
Lord  no  doubt  gazed  hundreds  of 
times.  Oh  I  that  there  oonld  be 
for  ns  that  largeness  of  vision  that 
encompassed  the.world  with  yearn¬ 
ing  love  I 

The  way  now  leads  past  the  Mount  of  Beati¬ 
tudes,  where  the  reading  of  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  will  give  new  significance  and  beauty, 
past  the  seventeen  miles  full  of  historic  inci¬ 
dents  to  “blue  Galilee.”  How  beautiful  it  is, 
and  how  intimately  it  was  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  Master  I  A  score  of  the  most  impor¬ 


Capernaum,  Ohorazin  and  Bethsaida  have 
disappeared,  and  only  Tiberias,  Magdala 
(Mejdel)  and  Gergesa  (Gersa)  still  re¬ 
main,  faded  and  melancholy  remnants 
of  their  former  glory.  But  the  beau¬ 
tiful  sea  and  its  hallowed  associations  of 
the  words  and  ministry  of  our  blessed 
Lord— not  the  gentle  hand  of  time  nor  the 
rude  hands  of  man  can  rob  ns  of  that. 
And  who  standing  on  the  shore  in  the 
early  morning  light  shall  fail  to  see  with 
spiritual  eyes  the  divine  form  or  miss  hearing 
the  words,  “Lovest  thon  me?” 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  Holy  Land  scenes 
which  shall  greet  the  eyes  of  the  happy  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Bilbe  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 
of  which  The  Evangelist  has  made  frequent 
mention.  It  is  a  rare  advantage  to  go  on  the 
magnificent  new  White  Star  Celtic  with  its 
fine  appointments.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Dr. 
Charles  Augustus  Stoddard,  the  veteran  and 
distinguished  traveler  and  author 
writes  in  connection  with  the  Cel¬ 
tic  Cruise,  “It  is  an  ideal  yacht 
cruise  without  the  expense,  respon¬ 
sibility  and  danger  which  yacht 
travel  implies.  All  of  the  route  is 
familiar  to  me,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  order  are  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  nch  things  can  be  made.  If 
I  had  not  visited  the  Mediterrdnean 
shores  and  spent  months  in  each 
of  its  countries,  during  fifty  past 
years,  I  should  hasten  to  enroll 
my  name  for  this  remarkable 
and  unique  cruise  and  no  one 
can  make  a  mistake  who  is  able 
to  pay  the  moderate  price  and 
give  the  seventy-four  days  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  it.  ’  ’ 

The  Evangelist  is  getting  up  a  party  in 
connection  with  this  memorable  event  in  Holy 
Land  travel,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  all  inquirers.  It  is  quite  possible 


that  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist,  who  has  not 
yet  enjoyed  the  privilege  spoken  of  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Observer,  may  be  one  of  the  party. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  is  nearly  eighty, 
five  years  old,  and  has  held  the  pastorate  of  a 
New  Orleans  Presbyterian  Church  for  nearly 
fifty  years. 
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of  the  school  oonld  be  more  gratifying  to  ite 
friends  than  the  interest  it  has  already 
awakened  among  well-known  capitalists.  These 
have  volantarily  proffered  the  Headmaster  new 
bnildings.  A  well  equipped  gymnasium  and 
school  bouse  will  be  ready  by  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  By  the  spring  of  1902  a  large  residence 
perfectly  planned  and  appointed  will  open  its 
doors.  New  property  has  been  secured,  and 
athletic  grounds,  campus  and  gardens  will  be 
laid  out.  Altogether  twenty  acres  of  ground 
will  be  available  with  the  new  buildings. 

Park  College,  Parkville,  Wis. — Our  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  here  on  the  ground  working  nine 
hours  a  day  might  ridicule  the  idea  that  they 
are  now  having  a  vacation.  But  in  the  free¬ 
dom  from  the  daily  struggle  for  the  mastery 
of  assigned  lessons,  they  are  getting  the  men¬ 
tal  relaxation  so  essential  to  success  in  their 
studies  the  coming  year.  The  fact  that  they 
may,  and  often  do,  get  too  tired  even  to.thiuk, 
is  no  refutation  of  the  proposition.  All  intel¬ 
ligent  thinking  men  realize  that  the  pastor  of 
a  large  or  exacting  church,  who  is  intensely 
busy  and  often  under  strain  during  seven  days 
in  the  week,  needs  and  is  entitled  to  an  ex¬ 
tended  vacation.  Indeed,  if  he  fails  to  take 
one  he  may  justly  be  charged  with  violating 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  com¬ 
mandment  which  requires  that  one-seventh  of 
our  waking  hours  be  given  to  recuperative  rest. 
Almost  without  exception  our  instructors  are 
in  practically  the  same  position.  They,  too, 
are  intensely  busy  during  every  day  of  the 
week  as  they  are  active  in  Christian  work  on 
the  Sabbath.  Hence  their  vacations  benefit  the 
Institution  by  securing  the  highest  quality  in 
their  work  during  the  coming  year. 

-  • 

The  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  has  just  been  enriched 
by  an  ancient  Egyptian  boat  dug  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Nile,  and  believed  to  be  4600  years  old. 


Rev-  C  W-  E.  Chapin. 

KINGSI-EY  SCHOOL.. 

The  Kingsley  School  before  its  removal  to 
Essex  Fells  was  one  of  two  excellent  private 
day  schools  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Miss  Landan,  who  named  it  for 
Charles  Kingsley,  whom  she  knew,  and  for 
whose  work  and  personality  she  had  a  high  ad¬ 
miration.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  ot  at  least 
passing  remark  that  the  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  Campbell,  also  knew  and  reverenced 
Charles  Kingsley. 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  Mr.  Campbell  bought 
the  name  of  the  school  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Ames, 
at  that  time  the  owner  and  piincipal  of  Kings 
ley  School,  Yonkers.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  saw  the  school  established  at  Essex 
Fells,  N.  J. 

Essex  Fells  is  on  the  Caldwell  Branch  of  the 
Greenwood  Lake  division  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 
It  is  within  twenty-three  miles  of  New  York 
City,  in  a  region  which  is  not  only  the  near¬ 
est  mountain  region  to  the  metropolis,  but  one 
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of  the  three  most  healthful  in  the  whole 
country.  The  most  direct  path  to  the  endless 
variety  in  the  loveliness  of  the  country,  aside 
from  a  visit,  is  perhaps  the  landscapes  of  In- 
ness  and  those  of  a  younger  but  rising  artist, 
Frederick  B.  Williams,  an  instructor  in  the 
school.  From  the  varying  charms  of  meadow 
and  woodland  effects,  delightful  roadside  vistas 
and  rural  groupings,  there  is  the  whole  range 
of  far-reaching  intervale  and  hill  scenes,  and  the 
wildest  mountain  and  lake  views  that  heart 
oould  wish. 

Here  has  been  growing  a  settlement  of  re¬ 
fined  folk  in  a  model  village  having  its  own 
water-works,  sewage  disposal,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  electric  light  and  the  best  systems  of 
house  heating.  There  are  no  shops  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Residents  are  of  the  cultured,  well-to-do 
sort  Churches  and  physicians  are  near  at 
hand.  The  porous  soil,  pure  water  and  dry  air 
are  well  known  by  physicians. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  Headmaster,  who  has  had 
wide  and  kuocessfnl  experience  in  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute,  Stevens  School  and  Montclair  Military 
Academy,  and  was  the  first  director  of  Tome 
Institute,  saw  the  advantages  of  Essex  Fells 
as  a  school  site,  and  opened  last  fall  the  new 
Kingsley  School  as  a  .boarding  school  for  boys 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  first  school  yesur  was  completed  with  five 
boarding  pupils.  The  teaching  force  was 
greater  in  number  by  one  than  the  boarding 
patronage.  The  summer  school  has  been  full 
and  the  indications  for  next  September  are 


that  the  limit  of  present 
accommodation  s — 
twenty— will  be  more 
than  reached. 

Among  the  reasons 
for  this  rapid  growth 
are  the  exceptionally 
advantageous  character 
of  the  location,  and  the 
admirable  fitness  of  the 
Headmaster  both  by  na¬ 
ture,  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  for  just  such  a 
work.  He  knows  boys, 
appreciates  their  diffi¬ 
culties  and  is  able  to 
control  them  so  as  to 
develop  their  power  to 
control  themselves.  His 
ability  to  choose  and  to 
use  good  teachers  is 
another  secret  of  his  success 

In  this  school  the  routine,  meals,  class-room 
work,  discipline,  study  hours,  methods  are  all 
shaped  to  the  needs  of  the  young  boy.  Where  bo;s 
under  and  those  over  fifteen  are  subjected  to  the 
same  routine,  as  in  most  schools  in  which  the 
age  limits  are  greatly  separated,  much  injury 
both  to  physique,  mind  and  morals  will  ensue. 

The  curriculum  is 
carefully  arranged. 
What  is  mapped  out 
can  be  accomplished 
from  yiar  to  year  with 
absolute  thor  o  n  g  h  - 
ness.  Spanish  and 
manual  training  are 
innovations  on  the 
course  of  most  private 
schools.  Mr  Camp¬ 
bell  believes  strongly 
in  manual  training  and 
drawing  as  essential 
elements  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  deems 
it  wise  to  offer 
Spanish. 

The  chief  distinction 
of  this  school  It  seems 
to  the  writer  is  the 
spirit  which  transfuses 
and  informs  its  life.  It  is  essentially  a  home 
school  whose  good  feeling  and  cheerfulness  fiow 
out  of  the  wise,  tao.fnl,  sympathetic  and  affec- 
tionte  control  of  the  Headmaster  and  the  win¬ 
ning  sweetness  and  good  sense  of  his  wife. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  point  of  view  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  circular: 

"Get  a  boy  to  be  his  best  and  to  do  his  best 
and  yon  have  put  him  in  the  way  to  a  happy 
and  successful  life.  Help  him  to  help  himself. 
Self-reliance  he  must  reach  in  all  his  work,  in 
all  his  character  building — not  self-confidence, 
but  a  proper  self-esteem,  good  judgment  in 
planning  and  tireless 
energy  in  execution.  He 
must  attain  these  through 
the  inspiration  of  some 
one’s  personality.  True 
teaching  and  training  are 
not  mechanics,  but  the 
energizing  of  the  pupil’s 
spirit  by  the  Master’s. 

And  on  this  truth  all  our 
treatment  of  the  boy  in 
and  out  of  the  class  room 
is  based.  We  give  our  best 
in  order  to  attract  the 
pupil’s.  His  respect,  ad¬ 
miration,  affection  we 
must  have,  if  we  would 
get  his  noblest  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  en¬ 
deavor. ’’ 

No  proof  of  the  snooeei 
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MARTHA  AND  HART. 

Richard  H-  Thomas. 

She  who  has  chosen  Martha’s  part. 

The  planning  head,  the  steady  heart. 

So  full  of  household  work  and  care. 

Intent  on  serving  everywhere. 

May  also  Mary’s  secret  know. 

Nor  yet  her  household  cares  forego 
May  sit  and  learn  at  Jesns’  feet. 

Nor  leave  her  service  incomplete. 

—ChriMan  Regifiter. 


HURRIED  DEVOTIONS. 

There  are  few  more  preoiona  or  more  helpful 
memories  than  those  which  olnster  aronnd  the 
family  altar  of  the  old  home,  where,  after  the 
reading  of  Qod'a  Word,  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  knelt  together,  asking 
the  daily  blessing  of  the  heavenly  Father  on 
the  life  and  work  6t  each  of  that  dear  circle, 
whether  present  or  absent.  The  home  without 
the  family  altar  is  incomplete.  The  children 
are  robbed  of  a  priceless  blessing  in  not  having 
opportunity  to  join  in  prayer  and  Scripture 
reading  with  the  parents  who  have  taught  them 
to  pray.  They  lose  a  precious  object  lesson  of 
the  place  that  religion  should  have  in  the  home 
and  a  most  potent  influence  for  good,  never  to 
be  forgotten,  however  far  they  may  wander. 
And  yet  the  family  worship  may  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  nullify  all  the  good 
effect,  and  to  repel,  rather  than  to  attract.  It 
is  sure  to  repel  unless  accompanied  by  consis¬ 
tent  life,  but  may  repel  if  unwisely  conducted. 

The  Christian  Herald  says,  along  this  line : 

“Perhaps  the  devotions  are  too  hurried.  We 
have  so  much  before  ns  of  the  day’s  work  that 
we  hustle  the  children  together.  We  get  half 
through  the  chapter  before  the  family  are 
seated.  We  read  it  as  if  we  were  reading  for 
a  wager.  We  drop  on  our  knees,  and  are  in 
the  second  or  third  sentence  before  they  all  get 
down.  It  is  an  express  train,  with  ‘Amen’  for 
the  first  depot.  We  rush  for  the  hat  and  over¬ 
coat,  and  are  on  the  way  to  the  store,  leaving 
the  impression  that  family  prayers  are  a  neces¬ 
sary  nuisance;  and  we  had  better  not  have  bad 
any  gathering  of  the  family  at  all.  Better 
have  given  them  a  kiss  all  around ;  it  would 
have  taken  less  time,  and  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  to  God  and  them. 

“Family  prayers  often  fail  in  adaptedness. 
Do  not  read,  for  the  morning’s  lesson,  a  genea¬ 
logical  chapter,  or  about  Samsou’s  setting  the 
foxes’  tails  on  fire,  or  the  prophecy  about  the 
horses,  black  and  red  and  speckled,  unless  you 
explain  why  they  were  speckled.  For  all  the 
good  your  children  get  from  such  reading  yon 
might  as  well  have  read  a  Chinese  almanac. 
Rather  give  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  climbing  into  his  arms,  of  the  lad  with 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  or  the  sea  of  Galilee 
dropping  to  sleep  under  Christ’s  lullaby, 

* '  Stop  and  ask  questions.  Make  the  exercise 
so  interesting  that  little  Johnny  will  stop  play¬ 
ing  with  his  shoe-strings,  and  Jenny  will  quit 
rubbing  the  oat’s  fur  the  wrong  way.  Let  the 
prayer  be  pointed,  and  made  up  of  small  words, 
aad  no  wise  information  to  the  Lord  about 
things  he  knows  without  your  telling  him. 
Let  the  children  feel  they  are  prayed  for. 
Have  a  hymn,  if  any  of  yon  can  sing.  Let  the 
season  be  spirited,  appropriate,  and  gladly  sol¬ 
emn.  ’  ’—Exchange. _ 

6RANDHA  AINSLIE’S  GITINH. 

She  had  passed  her  eightieth  year,  and  her 
worldly  possessions  were  the  simple  furnish¬ 
ings  of  two  small  rooms,  and  a  pension  that 
with  wise  management  enabled  her  to  live  In 
what  most  people  considered  poverty,  but 


which  this  sunny  old  saint  counted  as  comfort, 
giving  daily  thanks  for  the  bounty  of  the  Lord 
who  had  not  forgotten  to  “supply  all  her  need’’ 
according  to  his  promise. 

She  sat  at  her  small  table  in  the  clean  sun¬ 
shiny  room,  an  empty  box  open  before  her,  and 
six  little  piles  of  money  ranged  about  it— quar¬ 
ters,  dimes,  nickels  and  three  sprawling  heaps 
of  pennies.  It  was  not  an  orthodox  mite-box, 
a  little  sermon  on  red  paper,  duly  supported  by 
Scriptural  quotations,  but  a  square-sided  affair 
that  bad  originally  held  mustard,  and  proffered 
no  exhortation  beyond  the  advice  to  “Get  the 
Best, ’’ which  is  certainly  Scriptural,  and  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  the  investments  of  life. 

The  mustard  box  was  not  an  accident.  It 
had  been  set  apart  years  ago  to  hold  the  sacred 
tenths  from  the  family  income,  and  to  Grandma 
Ainslee  no  money  could  seem  so  precious  as 
that  which  was  gathered  mite  by  mite  in  this 
trusty  depository.  Besides,  was  it  not  a  per¬ 
petual  reminder  of  the  “faith  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,’’  before  which  mountains  re¬ 
moved,  and  of  the  kingdom  whose  beginnings 
were  like  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  which 
would  surely  fill  the  whole  earth? 

She  was  not  very  strong  on  figures,  but  she 
counted  the  piles  over  and  over,  footing  up 
the  amount  with  a  stubby  pencil,  and  shaking 
her  blessed  gray  head  over  the  sum  total,  for 
there  were  only  two  quarters,  and  pennies 
count  up  slowly  even  when  they  are  new. 

“Seems  such  a  mite  for  a  woman  to  give 
that  has  had  goodness  and  mercy  for  eighty 
years  in  this  world  and  is  going  to  have  it 
right  along  in  the  place  the  Lord  has  prepared 
for  her.  I  just  feel  hungry  to  bring  a  big  gift 
—a  great  overflowing  cup  of  thankf)giying. ’’ 
But  as  she  mused  her  eyes  fell  on  the  open 
Bible,  and  the  smile  came  back  to  her  face. 

“Why,  of  course  it's  the  Lord  that  makes  the 
cup  overflow.  I  dare  say  it  was  a  small  pot  of 
oil  that  widow  womau  bad  till  she  began  pour¬ 
ing  it  into  her  neighbors’  pots  and  vessels. 
I’ll  trust  the  Lord  to  make  my  offering  over¬ 
flow  He  knows  I’d  love  to  do  more  if  I 
could.” 

She  took  up  her  Bible  to  look  for  a  text,  but 
found  it  hard  to  choose  among  so  many  words 
of  praise  and  promise. 

“I’ll  fill  the  box  up  with  promises, ’’she  said 
triumphantly,  and  pleased  with  the  idea,  she 
wrapped  each  pile  in  a  paper  of  its  own,  on 
which  was  written  one  of  her  favorite  texts 
Finally  she  lifted  her  gown  and  brought  from 
the  pocket  of  her  petticoat  a  slim  knit  purse. 
She  poured  the  small  store  of  coins  upon  the 
table,  hesitated  a  little  and  then  selected  a 
dime. 

“There,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  really  need  milk 
in  my  tea — folks  say  it’s  wholesomer  without 
— don’t  seem  as  if  a  body  ought  to  expect  milk 
and  sugar  both  when  the  promise  only  says 
‘  Bread  shall  be  given  him :  his  water  shall  be 
sure.’  ” 

The  extra  dime  was  winged  with  this  peti¬ 
tion,  “Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the 
sower,  multiply  your  seed  sown  and  increase 
the  fruits  of  your  righteousness,”  and  then 
added  to  the  precious  treasure-trove.! 

“It’s  such  a  pretty  day,”  reflected  the  dear 
old  saint;  “I  believe  I  better  carry  my  box 
right  over  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  so’s  it’ll  be  on 
hand,  case  I  esn’t  get  out  to  meetin’  a  Thurs¬ 
day.  ” 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  elegant  office,  was  also 
dimly  conscious  that  it  was  ‘  ‘  a  pretty  day,  ’  ’ 
and  his  tide  of  fortune  having  long  set  him  be¬ 
yond  the  need  of  being  a  slave  to  business,  he 
came  home  earlier  than  usual,  coming  up  the 
steps  of  his  beautiful  home  as  a  sunny-faced 
old  lady  was  coming  down.  In  the  library  his 
wife  was  sitting  smiling,  yet  tearful,  with  the 
dingy  old  mustard  box  on  the  olive-wood  table 
before  her,  and  the  contents  lying  in  state  on 


a  card  receiver  of  precious  jade  and  silver. 

“Well,  Jennie,”  began  Mr.  Lawrence,  “are 
yon  taking  account  of  stock?  The  mustard 
seems  to  be  pretty  low.” 

“O  Robert,  sit  down  here.  Tes,  I  am  taking 
account  of  stock,  and  was  just  concluding  that 
a  good  many  items  besides  mustard  were  pretty 
low.  Look  at  this,  Robert,  it  is  Grandma 
Ainslee’s  mite-box,  she  just  brought  it  in  for 
the  Thursday  missionary  meeting.” 

“Ton  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  society 
takes  money  from  a  poor  old  body  like  Grandma 
Ainslee,  and  that  yon  encourage  her  to  give 
it?” 

“She  doesn’t  need  encouraging.  Giving  her 
mite  to  the  Lord’s  work  is  the  one  luxury  of 
her  life,  and  I  think  nothing  could  make  her 
feel  really  poor,  but  to  be  deprived  of  this 
pleasure.  But  look  at  this  box.  Every  penny 
that  goes  into  it  means  one  penny  less  for  her 
own  comfort,  but  I  don’t  believe  she  ever 
thought  of  it  that  way.  It  is  just  as  it  used  to 
be  with  ns  in  those  blessed  old  days  when  we 
used  to  scrimp  ourselves  on  gloves  and  cake 
and  desserts  to  save  money  for  an  outing  to  the 
seashore  or  the  mountains.  We  never  thought 
of  it  as  a  hardship;  it  was  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  money  and  keeping  out  of  debt. 
And  Robert,  I’ve  been  thinking  whether  I 
really  give  anything  in  that  spirit  of  delight, 
whether  I  am  even  keeping  out  of  debt.  ’  ’ 

“If  yon  mean  to  the  Lord,  of  course  we  must 
always  be  in  debt  to  him ;  the  best  of  us  are 
only  unprofitable  servants.” 

‘  Dear,  do  yon  think  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
to  be  servants,  when  he  has  said  we  might  be 
friends  and  come  into  such  close  relations  that 
his  work  and  his  plans  would  be  ours?  I  had 
a  little  glimpse  this  afternoon  of  how  much 
love  counts  for  in  service,  and  how  precious  a 
child  might  be  who  wasn’t  able  to  serve  very 
much,  but  just  had  boundless  love  and  devot  ion.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Lawrence  mechanically  took  up  one  of 
the  little  parcels  and  unrolled  the  paper. 
What  a  mite  it  was— only  a  fraction  of  what 
be  had  spent  that  day  for  his  lunch— and  yet 
here  was  a  promise  that  was  a  pretty  substan¬ 
tial  endorsement  of  value  sent  along  with  it. 

‘  ‘  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need,  according 
to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  ’  ’  One 
might  venture  to  give  liberally  with  that  as¬ 
surance  to  tall  back  upon,  and  the  smallest  gift 
was  munificent  with  such  a  pledge  added. 

‘  ‘  She  told  me  once,  ’  ’  said  his  wife,  reading 
over  his  shoulder,  ‘  ‘  that  the  Lord  sent  her  that 
text  at  the  only  time  she  was  ever  tempted  to 
break  her  established  custom  of  setting  apart  a 
tenth  of  her  income  for  the  Lord’s  work.  Her 
husbsmd  was  in  the  army  and  her  children 
were  small.  They  needed  shoes,  and  the  rent 
was  nearly  due,  and  with  the  month’s  wages 
came  the  news  that  her  husband  could  no 
louger  hold  the  place  in  the  dispensary  that 
had  been  temporarily  given  him,  so  that  here¬ 
after  there  would  only  be  the  pay  of  a  common 
soldier  to  depend  upon.  She  went  away  to  pray 
over  it,  and  the  Lord  sent  her  this  text,  so 
that  it  was  just  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  her 
ear.  She  rose  from  her  knees  and  put  her  tenth 
into  the  mustard  box  and  went  about  singing 
without  an  anxious  thought.  Before  rent  day 
came  another  letter  with  news  of  her  husband’s 
promotion  with  an  increase  nearly  double  the 
amount  he  had  lost.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Lawrence  smiled  at  his  wife’s  enthusi¬ 
astic  face. 

“Well,  just  suppose  she  had  not  had  faith; 
do  yon  think  it  would  have  prevented  the 
promotion?” 

“Perhaps  not,’  said  Mrs.  Lawrence  gently, 
“but  only  think  how  ashamed  she  would  have 
felt  that  she  had  not  trusted  her  heavenly 
Father,  because  the  promise  was  there  and  had 
been  for  hundreds  of  years.  ” 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  summoned  to  the  parlor 
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to  meet  callers,  and  her  hnsband,  scarcely  con- 
scions  of  what  he  was  doing,  opened  the  other 
parcels  of  money,  reading  the  texts  and  count¬ 
ing  the  small  hoard.  They  were  familiar 
words,  for  he  knew  his  Bible,  bat  if  the  Spirit 
who  spake  through  holy  men  of  old  had  moved 
this  saint  of  the  latest  century  in  her  choice 
of  texts,  they  could  not  have  been  more  like 
“sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty.” 

“  If  there  be  first  a  willing  heart” — how  much 
he  had  made  of  that — he  had  never  grudged 
g:iving— it  had  been  a  pleasure,  and  he  had 
counted  this  very  satisfaction  as  a  virtue  that 
sanctified  even  small  gifts— bnt  why  had  he 
never  really  thought  of  this,  ”it  is  accepted  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  a  man  hath”?  When  had  he 
given  according  to  what  he  had?  When  had 
his  gifts  ever  approached  in  generosity  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  this  poor  woman?  And  what  was  that 
exhortation  in  the  Old  Testament,  ”  H  hen  thou 
hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  thy  silver  and  thy 
gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multi¬ 
plied,  thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God,  for 
he  it  is  who  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth”? 

He  had  not  forgotten  God ;  he  had  given  to 
many  things,  but  not  according  to  what  he 
had :  not  as  this  poor  woman  had  given,  to  the 
tenth  of  her  income  and  even  more.  Why  a 
tenth  of  his  income  would  mean — he  hardly 
dared  think  what  it  would  mean — and  he  had 
so  many  promising  investments^that  were  sure 
to  return  a  hundred-fold,  bnt  just  now — he 
picked  up  the  old  box  and  turned  it  about  in 
his  hand,  "Get  the  best,”  it  counselled,  “Get 
the  best.”  After  all  was  he  getting  the  best? 
Was  he  not  allowing  the  love  of  power  and  the 
fascination  of  success  to  absorb  his  thought, 
and  dull  his  perceptions  of  spiritual  things? 
Was  service  the  delight  that  it  once  was? 
As  riches  increased  had  he  not  more  and  more 
set  his  heart  upon  them?  In  the  stillness  he 
could  hear  the  little  crackle  of  the  wood  fire 
upon  the  hearth,  and  a  voice  that  seemed  more 
a  breath  from  far-off  years  whispering  to  his 
soul,  “Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that 
which  is  not  bread  and  your  labor  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not?”  “1  counsel  thee  to  buy 
of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayst 
be  rich.” 

He  turned  suddenly  to  the  table,  drew  a 
check  from  hie  pocket,  filled  it  out,  and  select¬ 
ing  the  solitary  dime  that  Grandma  Ainslie 
had  added  to  her  Thank-Offering,  wrapped  the 
check  with  it  in  the  benediction  the  apostle 
penned  for  the  Corinthians. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  when  the  mite- 
boxes  were  opened,  and  the  president  read, 
“Now  he  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower 
multiply  your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the 
fruits  of  your  righteousness,  *  ’  the  prayer  was 
already  answered,  and  Grandma  Ainslie’s 
grain  of  mustard  seed  had  already  increased 
the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  multiplied  far 
beyond  the  thousand-fold. — Woman’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Friend. 


LAST  MONTH. 

Last  month,  the  window-panes  by  which  I  sewed. 
With  tiny  finger-prints  were  often  blnrred ; 

Fretted,  because  they  marred  the  prorpect  fair, 

I  grieved  the  maker  oft  with  chiding  word. 

To-day  the  window-panes  shine  faultlessly. 

Upon  the  polished  glass  no  spot  appears; 

And  yet  the  prospect  fair  is  hidden  still 
Because  my  eyes  are  full  of  blinding  tears. 

And  well  I  know  no  artist’s  deftest  touch. 
Informed  by  ne’er  so  keen  an  artist’s  brain, 

Oonld  paint  so  dear  a  scene  as  memory  holds 
Of  soiling  fingers  on  a  window-pane. 

Mothers,  the  time  at  longest  is  so  brief 
That  we  can  hold  our  own  in  closest  touch— 

Either  Ood  calls  them,  or  the  world  engulfs; 

We  shall  not  hurt  by  patience  overmuch. 

—The  American  Mother. 


THE  BOYS  IN  CLYDE’S  WDBLD. 

Zillah  Foster  Stevens. 

Clyde  is  seven,  and  the  facts  of  his  life  are 
ugly  facts.  To  be  sure,  father,  mother,  home, 
neighbors,  are  terms  in  his  vocabulary,  but 
being  interpreted,  their  practical  synonyms 
would  be  drunkenness,  discouragement,  dirt, 
deviltry. 

Clyde’s  life — otherwise  his  seven  years’  con¬ 
flict  with  these  untoward  elements  of  existence 
— has  developed  in  him  the  countenance  of  an 
imp,  the  creed  and  conduct  of  an  Ishmaelite, 
and  the  conscience— bnt  of  this  who  shall  speak? 
A  child’s  conscience  is  sacredly  his  own  and 
God’s. 

On  Sundays,  Clyde  faces  me  in  the  mission, 
and  on  one  particular  Sunday  he,  with  a  dozen 
others,  all  similarly  impish  and  Ishmaelitisb, 
constituted  my  class.  The  lesson  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one  for  “nice  children”— the  story  of  the 
child  Samuel,  the  boy  whom  God  called,  and 
who  held  ear  and  heart  open  to  hear  God’s 
message;  Samuel,  child  of  prayer  and  love 
and  consecration. 

But  facing  me  were  twelve  actual  human 
boys,  children— the  heart  sorrows  to  say  it— of 
cruelty  and  of  cursings.  For  such  as  they  were 
conld  this  be  made  true,  a  real,  vital  fact  in 
their  lives,  that  they  might  share  with  Samuel 
in  the  listening  for  God’s  voice,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  it? 

No  time  for  debatings,  with  these  boys 
bunched  around  me.  There  must  be  no  unoccu¬ 
pied  instant  upon  which  the  spirit  of  mischief 
that  possesses  them  may  seize  for  exploiting 
itself.  vWe  sing  vigorously ;  we  repeat  vocifer¬ 
ously  verses  and  books  of  the  Bible;  we  stand 
quietly  through  a  brief  prayer ;  then  the  lesson. 

I  proceed  npon  the  pedagogic  principle  of  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  known  and  proceeding  to¬ 
ward  the  unknown.  Therefore— one  must 
compel  attention— “Our  lesson  is  about  a  boy. 
What  kind  of  a  boy?”  Energetic  chorus, 
“Bad.” 

(1  am  not  astonished  or  shocked,  but  proceed 
calmly. ) 

“How  many  of  you  know  any  bad  boy?” 

Enthusiastic  and  unanimous  assent. 

“  Tell  me  about  a  bad  boy.  What  does  he 
do?”  It  would  have  hurt  your  heart— it  hurt 
mine— to  hear  “these  little  ones”  describe  the 
bad-boy  doings  that  had  come  within  range  of 
their  observation  and  experience. 

“Oh I  I’m  sorry  to  believe  any  boys  are  like 
that.  Think,  now.  What  kind  of  men  do  such 
boys  make?” 

(With  conviction)  “Bad  men.” 

“Do  any  of  my  boys  want  to  grow  to  be  that 
kind  of  men?” 

“No — oh,  no  I”  Every  lad  of  them  repudi¬ 
ated  for  himself  bad  manhood  as  a  personal 
future. 

“No,  you  don’t,  any  of  yon,  want  to  grow  to 
be  anything  but  good  men.  So  we  won’t  talk 
any  more  about  bad  men,  or  bad  boys  either. 
Our  lesson  is  about  a  boy,  but  he  was  good. 
Now  I  want  you,  every  one,  to  think  about  a 
good  boy,  and  tell  me  what  he  is  like.  ’  ’ 

The  faces  grew  thoughtful.  During  the 
space  of  ten  seconds,  Clyde’s  countenance 
passed  through  the.  stages  of  study  and  perplex 
ity  to  disappointment.  He  leaned;^and  palled 
my  sleeve.  “I  don’t  know  any  good  boys,”  he 
conflded. 

“Think  just  a  little  more, try'”  I  persuaded; 
“  We  waut  to  hsxr  all  we  can  about  good 
boys  now.” 

Olyde  * '  tried.  ’  ’  A  look  at  his  face  showed 
that  he  was  straining  memory  and  imagina¬ 
tion. 

At  length  intelligence  flashed,  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  truth  had  dawned.  He  lifted  a  face 
inexpressibly  sorrowful  to  otter  it.  “I  don’t 
know  any  good  boys,”  declared  this  child  of 


seven  years  deliberately  and  distinctly,  “be¬ 
cause —  there  ain’t  any  good  boys.  Boys  is  all 
bad.” 

What  else  I  said  it  profits  not  to  tell.  But 
for  servants  of  that  King  whose  will  it  is  that 
not  * '  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish,  ’  ’ 
will  it  not  profit  much  that  we  shall  come  close 
in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  love  and  com¬ 
passion  and  help,  to  the  children  who  live  in 
Clyde’s  world— a  world  where  “boys  is  all 
bad”? 

For  such  a  world  there  is,  and  in  it  many, 
many,  so  many,  little  children,  whose  smother¬ 
ing  souls  gasp  for  goodness.  Unless  help 
comes,  they  perit^h.— The  Sunday-School  Times. 


THE  niTTLK  PINK  TOK  BRIG.kDR. 
Elizabeth  Cameron. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  hosts  from  Babyland, 
Marching  up  to  the  battle  with  sin  7 
How  their  lines  reach  out  from  shore  to  shore 
In  the  cause  they  would  help  us  to  win  7 
Their  names  are  writ  on  our  Cradle  Rolls, 

Ai:d  we  list  to  the  music  made 
By  the  prattling  sweet,  and  the  pattering  feet 
Of  the  Little  Pink  Toe  Brigade. 

Before  this  brigade  of  sweet  innocents 
Old  Evil  can  never  stand  ; 

And  who  shall  number  the  lost  led  back 
By  the  clasp  of  a  baby’s  hand  7 

Their  names  are  writ  on  our  Cradle  Rolls, 

And  our  Bible.schools  find  aid. 

And  consecration,  and  inspiration. 

In  the  Little  Pink  Toe  Brigade.  ' 

O'er  their  onward  march  the  angels  watch. 

Though  here  not  one  can  fall ; 

For  God,  in  His  infinite  tenderness 
Spreads  bis  mantle  of  love  over  all. 

Their  names  are  writ  on  our  Cradle  Rolls, 

And  their  trusts  are  never  betrayed  ; 

They  teach  ns  to  do,  they  bid  us  be  true— 

God  bless  the  Pink  Toe  Brigade] 

—California  Sunday  School  Register. 


THE  PICANINNY. 

Among  the  little  white  cotton  heads  in  a 
large  field  of  growing  cotton  one  hot  day,  long 
ago,  a  little  woolly  dog  and  a  little  woolly  boy 
were  tumbling  about  together  in  the  shade, 
near  a  little  block  cabin  that  stood  at  the  edg^ 
of  a  large  cotton  field.  Little  Rasmus  was 
just  two  years  old  to-day,  and  as  he  could  tod¬ 
dle  about  very  well  he  made  up  his  little  mind 
to  take  Henrietta,  his  dog,  and  go  for  a  long 
journey.  He  heard  the  merry  voices  of  the 
cotton  pickers  away  out  in  the  field,  and  he 
decided  to  go  there  and  take  Bob  a  piece  of  his 
hoe  cake. 

Away  he  toddled,  and  after  many  ups  and 
downs  he  at  last  reached  the  busy  place.  Just 
then  Bob,  a  sturdy  big  fellow,  came  out  to  emp¬ 
ty  his  brimming  basket,  and  saw  little  Ras¬ 
mus.  “Well,  bress  my  heart,”  he  called  out, 
“he’s  de  boss  of  de  ole  plantation  come  to  take 
a  sizin’  obdecrop.  ”  He  quickly  caught  up 
little  Rasmus  to  drop  him  kicking  into  the  big 
basket.  This  he  raised  to  the  top  of  his  head 
and  went  merrily  back  into  the  field. 

When  he  reached  the  other  pickers  he  set  his 
basket  down  and  out  tumbled  the  somewhat 
frightened  little  Rasmus.  Henrietta  was  there 
to  give  his  face  a  little  friendly  lap,  and  that 
made  Rasmus  feel  that  everything  was  all 
right.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
stood  on  his  own  two  feet  in  the  cotton  field, 
and,  dear  me,  it  seemed  like  a  great  forest  to 
him,  for  though”  the  cotton  bushes  were  not 
very  high,  they  reached  way  up  above  his  little 
kinky  head.  He  toddled  about  among  the  cot¬ 
ton  plants,  nipping  a  little  bit  here  and  there, 
which  was  dropped  into  Bob’s  great  basket. 
He  was  having  such  a  good  time  when,  ding- 
dong  rang  the  great  bell  that  called  all  the 
workers  in  from  the  fields. 

“Gome  on,  boss,”  called  Bob,  “it’s  time  yon 
was  agittin’  back  to  de  qua’ters,  ”  and  quickly 
picking  him  up  he  again  dropped  him  into  the 
big  basket,  swung  this  up  on  top  of  his  head 
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and  started  off  with  Henrietta  close  behind.  m  ,,, 

After  thii  great  day  Raamas  and  Henrietta 
went  often  to  the  great  field  and  Baatna 
helped  to  fill  many  a  baaket  with  the  flnfly 
cotton. 

The  next  year,  when  the  fields  were  again 
white,  Baamna  went  ont  each  day  with  Mammy 
and  Bob,  and  all  the  other  negro  piokera,  little 
and  big.  He  had  grown  so  tall  that  he  oonld 
see  over  the  heads  of  the  cotton  plants.  He 
often  tnmbled  into  the  old  mnle*  wagon  that 
came  down  to  the  field  for  the  cotton,  and  rode 
hnmpty'bnmpty  to  the  big  cotton  gin  where 
the  little  black  seeds  were  taken  from  the  cot¬ 
ton.  Quite  near  to  the  cotton  gin  on  this  plan¬ 
tation  stood  some  great  long  sheds,  and  this 
was  where  little  Basmos  most  enjoyed  being. 
They  called  those  sheds  the  warehouses,  and 
here  many  bnsy,  happy  hearted  negroes  worked. 
It  was  their  work  to  pack  the  cotton  into  big 
bundles  called  bales,  and  bind  it  all  up  with 
wire  or  canvas  so  that  it  oonld  be  sent  to  far¬ 
away  places.  They  were  all  Basmns’s  good 
friends.  Basmns  thought  it  fnn  to  climb  np 
to  the  top  of  the  great  bales  that  always  stood 
waiting  on  the  long  platform  of  the  warehouse 
for  the  wagons  that  carried  them  off. 

Basmns  used  to  wonder  a  good  deal  about 
where  these  wagons  carried  the  cotton.  He 
had  watched  it  from  the  time  it  was  a  tiny 
green  plant,  and  then  when  it  had  the  pretty 
pinky  white  blossoms,  and  at  last  when  the 
little  brown  pods  overflowed  with  the  fluffy 
cotton.  He  would  watch  the  wagons  as  they 
disappeared  in  dust  and  distance  with  their 
great  loads  of  bales,  and  be  made  np  his  mind 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  would 
follow  them  and  find  out.— The  Ohild  Garden. 

jNFAnT  phonetics. 

A  subscriber  sends  ns  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  production  of  a  ‘‘baby  author,”  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  lae  Rev.  William  P.  Breed. 
The  little  girl  was  taught,  by  a  sister,  enough 
sounds  of  the  letters  to  answer  her  purposes, 
and  launched  out  into  phonetic  spelling  with 
this  result.  If  ‘‘o  a-t”  spells  “cat,”  why 
should  not  ‘‘c  i-t-n”  spell  “kitten?”: 

Dear  Ante:  Migit  has  a  new  famle  of  citns- 
The  citns  ore  on  the  bed  now.  Won  is  ould 
Bsmoro  and  he  has  a  littel  gra  nos. 

Wnn  is  cnld  Migit  Jnnyr  and  it  is  ol  gra. 

Won  is  cold  Lade  Jan  Gra.  Wnn  is  cnld 
Tots.  They  ore  very  cnneg.  It  has  bin  snoing 
a  litel  bit  to  dae.  Helen. 

Translation. 

Dear  Auntie  :  Midget  has  a  new  family  of 
kittens.  The  kittens  are  on  the  bed  now.  One 
is  called  Bismarck  and  he  has  a  little  grey  nose. 

One  is  called  Midget  Jr.  and  it  is  all  grey. 
One  is  called  Lady  Jane  Gray. 

One  is  called  Tots.  They  are  very  cunning. 
It  has  been  snowing  a  little  bit  to-day.  H. 


Genera!  Debility 

Is  loss  of  physical  and  mental  strength 
and  endurance,  commonly  attended  by  loss 
of  appetite,  that  tired  feeling  and  general 
la.ssitude. 

It  is  positively  dangerous  to  neglect  it, 
since  it  involves  and  imperils  the  whole 
system. 

It  is  a  condition  that  gives  the  advantage 
to  every  disease  that  threatens  or  attacks. 

“  I  was  run  down  in  health,  conld  not  8leep,and 
did  not  feel  like  working.  I  took  three  bottles  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  felt  a  change  for  the 
better  before  1  had  finished  the  first  bottle.  It  is 
the  best  tonic  I  have  ever  tried.  Whenever  I  have 
that  tired  f  •  ellng  again  I  shall  resort  to  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.”  Mas  Mart  Everrabt,  Shanes- 
vllle.  Ohio. 

Hood  ’s  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  general  debility  and  all  low  or  run¬ 
down  conditions  of  the  system. 


Invest  Your  Money 

You  can  find  no  better  medium  than  Life 
Insurance.  We  issue  a  policy  which  gives 
absolute  security  and  pays  exceedingly 
liberal  dividends.  Write  for  estimate  of 
cost 'and  cash  returns. 


The 

Prudential 

Insurance 
Company  of 
America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President 
HOME  OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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THe  Observation  Car 


TOUNO  ASTRONOMERS. 

Ted  says  the  stars  are  fire-flies,  lost 
As  far,  far  up  they  flew ; 

Roy  calls  them  little  sliver  nails. 

To  hold  the  floor  of  blue  ; 

May  calls  them  gimlet-boles  in  heaven 
To  let  the  glory  through.  Selected. 


Dear  Oonductor:  Let  me  tell  yon  how  I 
learned  to  swim  and  the  proof  I  made  of  it.  I  was 
about  ten  years  old  and  had  free  access  to  water 
— the  water  of  ‘‘the  river”  that  I  have  already 
written  abont— I  was  anxions  to  learn  how  to 
swim  and  made  it  a  study.  There  was  a  pool  in 
the  river  of  abont  two  feet  in  depth,  with  a  sandy 
bottom  and  there  I  practiced  daily  in  warm 
weather.  I  found  that  from  my  waist  upward 
I  conld  float,  and  from  my  waist  downward  I 
would  sink  and  that  the  problem  to  be  solved 
was  to  equalize  these  tendencies,  and  that  I 
solved  by  diving  and  forcing  my  face  close  to 
the  sandy  bottom,  and  with  open  eyes  hunting 
for  shells  or  pebbles.  I  soon  fonnd  that  by 
keeping  wholly  nnder  water  I  conld  swim,  and 
was  not  long  in  putting  it  to  the  test  by  visit¬ 
ing  “the  deep  hole”  where  there  was  a  very 
swift  current,  and  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  of 
water  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
feet— as  the  current  was  swift— I  felt  sure  I 
oonld  not  drown  before  being  carried  into  shoal 
water,  and  so  made  a  bold  posh  and  easily 
swam  throngh. 

After  that  there  was  no  farther  donbt  or  fear 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer— bnt  all  the  sno- 
ceeding  winter  I  was  thinking  of  swimming, 
until  as  the  time  grew  long,  I  begun  to  donbt 
and  fear  lest  I  shonld  forget  how  it  was  done, 
and  finally  I  became  really  anxions  about  it 
and  fall  of  donbts.  Spring  however  came,  and 
early  in  April,  one  bright  snnny  forenoon,  very 
warm  it  seemed  to  me,  I  went  to  the  river  to 
see  if  the  water  was  not  warm,  too.  There 
were  snow  banks  on  the  north  side  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  hills  that  were  melting  away  nnder 
warm  snn  and  wind,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  ice 
cold  water  into  the  river.  The  snow  banks  I 
oonld  see,  but  they  were  a  mile  away,  and  the 
water,  as  I  reasoned  the  case,  would  grow  warm 
in  rnnning  that  far  in  the  warm  snnshine.  1 


pnt  my  hands  into  the  river  that  was  running 
banks  fall  and  did  not  find  it  so  very  cold— in 
fact,  not  so  mnch  so  as  I  had  expected,  and 
forthwith  I  stripped  myself  and  leaped  in  as 
far  as  I  conld  jump.  Oh,  the  shock  of  it!  It 
made  me  shudder  and  almost  shriek.  On  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  without  stopping 
to  think,  I  swam  ashore  as  quick  as  I  oonld  get 
there  and  scrambled  ont  onto  the  bank,  glad  to 
get  out  and  warm  myself  in  the  air,  and  equally 
glad  to  know  that  I  conld  swim.  I  did  not 
then  know  that  having  once  learned  to  swim, 
one  never  forgets  how  to  swim.  The  bath 
itself  did  me  no  harm,  hot  I  was  content  to 
wait  for  real  summer  heat  to  come  before  try¬ 
ing  it  again.  In  my  next,  I  will  tell  the  boys 
the  value  of  knowing  how  to  swim. 

H.  D.  Condict. 

HOW  A  SPIDER  USED  SIXPENCE. 

A  correspondent  sends  ns  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  adaptation  of  instinct  in  a  trapdoor 
spider.  Says  the  writer:  “A  friend  of  mine 
noticed  near  his  camp  a  trapdoor  spider  ran  in 
front  of  him  and  pop  into  its  hole,  palling  the 
‘lid’  down  as  it  disappeared.  The  lid  seemed 
so  neat  and  perfect  a  circle  that  the  man  stooped 
to  examine  it,  and  found,  to  his  at  tonishment, 
that  it  was  a  sixpence!  There  was  nothing 
bat  silk  thread  covering  the  top  of  the  ooin, 
but  underneath  mod  and  silk  thread  were 
coated  on  and  shaped  convex  (as  usual ).  The 
coin  had  probably  been  swept  ont  of  the  tent 
with  rnbbish.  ”  Oommenting  on  this,  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Nature  says:  “As  is  well  known, 
the  doors  of  trapdoor  spiders’  burrows  are  typ¬ 
ically  made  of  flattened  pellets  of  earth  stuck 
together  with  silk  or  other  adhesive  material. 
The  unique  behavior  of  the  spider  in  question 
showed  no  little  discrimination  on  her  part 
touching  the  snitability  as  to  size,  shape  and 
weight  of  the  object  selected  to  fnlfill  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  sixpence  was  used.” — 

Sydney  Bnlletin. 

GOD  SPEAKING  THROUGH  NATURE. 

To  a  child  of  God  the  heavens  speak  of  God’s 
glory  (Ps.  xix.  1-5).  During  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre  said  to  a  Ohristiao 
peasant,,  “I  will  have  all  your  steeples  palled 
down  that  yon  may  no  longer  be  reminded  of 
your  old  snperstitions.  ”  The  persecuted  man 
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Teplied,  "Yon  oannot  help  leaying  ns  the 
Stan. " 

The  monntains  speak  of  God’s  nnohanging 
protection  (Ps.  czxy.  2). 

The  birds  and  flowers  speak  of  his  loving, 
fatherly  care  (Matt.  vi.  80). 

Mnngo  Park  once  lost  his  way  in  an  African 
desert  and  saw  no  escape  from  starvation  and 
death.  Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  a  patch  of 
moss.  The  bit  of  beauty  miraculously  growing 
in  the  desert  sands  was  the  voice  of  God  to 
his  despairing  soul,  and  he  went  on  his  way 
to  life  comforted.  He  says,  "I  knew  that  the 
power  which  had  made  and  protected  that  bit 
of  moss  could  and  would  care  for  me.  ’  ’ 

Parents  should  teach  their  children  to  hear 
God’s  voice  in  the  wonderful  works  of  nature. 

A  great  English  naturalist,  when  dying  said, 
"I  know  nothing  of  heaven,  but  1  have  learned 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Power  who 
gave  its  gills  to  the  fish,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
trust  myself  in  hie  hands. ’’-Sunday-School 
Illustrator. 


I  TKe  L.  D.  O.  Club 

I _ 

Maude  Louise  Ray. 

President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


Before  our  present  President  goes  out  of 
office,  we  hope  to  have  his  photograph  at  the 
top  of  the  column.  Meanwhile,  are  yon  think¬ 
ing  over  the  names  that  were  proposed  last 
week?  If  any  of  yon  should  begin  to  read  a 
book  in  the  lists  that  were  published,  yon 
might  tell  the  Olnb  what  yon  think  of  it  and 
if  yon  consider  its  recommendation  for  Sunday 
reading  a  good  one. 

THE  MOTTO. 

Starr  seems  to  be  having  the  trials  of  a  chair¬ 
man  ;  we  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  how 
hard  it  is  to  do  things  regularly  and  promptly 
in  a  Olnb  of  this  kind,  and  help  one  another  as 
much  as  possible. 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  As  chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mittee,  I  wrote  to  Varick  two  weeks  ago  about 
a  motto.  Receiving  no  reply,  I  wrote  again 
last  week,  with  the  same  result.  Probably  he 
is  out  of  the  city  on  his  summer  vacation,  or  I 
should  have  heard  from  him.  I  do  not  like  to 
report  without  any  suggestions  from  him,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  long  he  will  be  away  from 
home.  I  hope  wo  may  have  the  benefit  of  our 
Vice-President’s  views  on  the  subject  later. 
To  avoid  keeping  the  boys  waiting  any  longer. 
Fay  and  I  submit  the  following  mottoes  for 
their  consideration : 


SACRED  SONGS  NO.  2. 

The  companion  book  No.  1,  308  pa^es  of  new  songs  for 
Bnnday  Schools,  Prayer  Meetings,  etc..  Best  collection 
offered.  925  per  lOU.  Sample  20  cents. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


2  0,000 

Light  ed  by  the  Frink  System  '-f  Reflectors  with 
electric,  gas,  Webbach,  acetylene  and  oil. 
Ldcenaed  to  manufacture  electric  and  combi¬ 
nation  gas  and  electric  flxtures 
Bsod  dimensions  for  estimate. 


1.  P.  FRINK, 


the:  holy  BIBLE 

Newly  edited  by  the  American  Revision  Committee,  A.  D.  igoi,  being  the 

American  Standard  Edition  of  the 

REVISED  BIBLE 


S£«i  August  2eth. 

This  is  the  edition  authorized  by  the  American  Revision 
Committee  and  will  bear  their  attestation  on  the  back  of 
the  title  page.  Long  Primer  type,  references,  topical  head¬ 
ings  and  indexed  Bible  maps.  Prices  from  $1.50  to  $9.  Order 
early  through  your  bookseller,  or  write  for  descriptive  price  list. 

THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  Pubs.,  37-41  E.  18th  St.,  New  York. 


"Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  ’’ 

"A  Sabbath  well  spent  brings  a  week  of  con¬ 
tent.  ’’ 

For  Christ  and  the  American  Sabbath. 

For  Christ  and  native  land.  (As  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  other  countries,  where  the  Sabbath, 
is  not  properly  observed. ) 

Cordially  yours,  Starr  H.  Lloyd. 

Starr  did  right,  I  think,  in  waiting  no  longer, 
although- it  is  always  better  to  leave  the  report 
of  a  full  Committee.  Perhaps  Varick  will  give 
ns  his  opinion  later.  Let  everyone  vote  on  the 
one  of  these  mottoes  that  he  considers  best  and 
send  his  vote  to  me  by  August  17.  Let  ns  not 
choose  a  motto  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of 
our  Club,  and  yet  let  ns  have  one  that  is  broad 
and  means  a  good  deal. 

Just  a  word  about  the  badges;  next  week  I 
expect  to  receive  them,  so  here’s  hoping  you 
may  not  have  to  wait  much  longer  I 

It  is  very  nearly  time  for  the  new  members, 
if  there  are  any,  to  be  reported.  I  hope  that 
yon  boys  have  been  very  energetic. 

A  SUNSHINE  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

Dear  Miss  Ray  :  As  long  as  I  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Sunshine  Committee  1  thought  I  had 
better  report.  I  thought  a  sunshiny  Sunday 
was  the  day  appointed  to  write.  I  would  have 
reported  sooner,  but  to-day  is  the  first  sunshiny 
Sunday  of  this  month.  I  do  not  suppose  my 
letter  will  be  very  interesting  as  nothing  of 
importance  has  taken  place  near  our  home. 

So  far  this  summer  I  have  done  but  little 
reading,  only  Sundays,  and  that  has  consisted 
of  The  Evangelist,  the  Youth’s  Companion  and 
Forward,  as  I  have  been  at  work  most  of 
the  summer.  It  has  been  very  hot  here,  but  I 
have  not  been  overcome  by  the  heat  for  all  I 
have  been  ont  in  it  most  of  the  time.  1  sup¬ 
pose  there  have  not  been  any  sunshiny  Sundays 
where  the  other  boys  live  as  long  as  they  have 
not  reported. 

The  Sunday-school  lesson  to-day  was  about 
Noah  building  the  ark  in  the  time  of  the  flood. 
God  told  Noah  to  bnild  an  ark  and  take  his 
family  in  first  and  then  take  every  clean  beast 
in  by  seven  and  every  unclean  in  by  two.  God 
wanted  him  to  take  some  of  every  beast,  fowl 
and  creeping  thing  in  the  ark  so  after  the  flood 
they  would  multiply  and  make  more  on  the 
earth.  God  wanted  the  flood  to  come  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  evil  people  of  the  world.  It  says 
in  the  Bible  that  the  flood  lasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  that  the  waters  stayed  on  the 
earth  one  hundred  and  fifty  days ;  now  does 
that  mean  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  and 
nights  or  just  days? 

I  still  remain  a  member  of  the  Club. 

D.  Watson  Wright. 

It  means  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  and 
nights,  I  think,  Watson. 

This  is  the  first  Sunshine  Committee  report 
we  have  had  and  at  least  five  more  are  dne  be¬ 
fore  October  first.  So  don’t  forget  that  time 
flies,  boys,  and  October  first  will  be  here  al¬ 


most  before  yon  know  it  I  Look  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  June  18,  and  find  ont  exactly  what 
you  are  supposed  to  do. 

How  about  our  "Happy  Section’’?  It  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  one  or  two  members! 

And  by  Angnst  20  all  the  reports  abut  your 


SCHOOLS. 


McCORMICK  THEOlOGICll  SiMINARY, 

CHICAGO- 

Next  session  opens  Thursday,  September  the  19th,  at 
8  P.  M.,  with  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  Faculty, 
the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.  D.  Drawing  of  rooms  by 
new  studeLts  at  10  A.  M. 

Northwestern  Elevated  and  Lincoln  Avenue  Cable 
pass  by  Seminary  grounds. 


HOPEDALE  COLLEGE,  »i«  °ciasS 

philosophical,  scleDtlflc,  normal,  commercial,  and  post-graduate 
courses.  R.  K.  fare  free  tlfiO  a  yr  ,  and  a  plan  to  earn  that. 
Catalog  free.  W.  A  Williams,  D.  D.,  Pres’t. 


RYE  SEMINARY  v 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondent, 
invited.  Rev.  Chab.  D.  Krrider,  Princ. 


''PHE  TKMPLE  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUSSELL  W,  CONWELL.  President. 
Complete  Theological  Course  by  Correspondence. 
Thirty-eight  other  Courses.  Send  for  Circular. 


BLAIR  PRESBYTEf^iAL  ACADEMY 

John  1.  Blair  Foundation.  F'lfty-tlilrd  Year. 
Co-educatlonal.  Prepares  tor  any  Amei  lean  College.  New 
ullding-L  Campus  40  acres  Liberal  endowment  Justifies 
moderate  rates.  For  catalogue  adilresa 
John  C.  Sharpe,  .M.  A.,  1).  !>,,  Prin.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  opens  Sept.  iCtli  For  Cata¬ 
logues  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  Q.  B.  STEVENS. 


ROANOKE^s?^^;^^' 

CooTfles  for  Decrees,  with  Electtyet.  Large  libn^ 
Mountain  location.  Ko  bar-roomB.  Kxpenses  small* 
Aid  sf’holarships.  Rtudents  from  16  States  and  counr 
tnes.  Catalogue  free.  Address  the  President. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


Sixty-seventh  year  opens  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  19I<1,  Day  t'laiwt  s  with  ses¬ 
sions  from  8:3U  to  6  P.  M  ,  iLL.  B. 
after  two  years.)  Kvenlng 
ria-ses,  se“8lor.s  8  to  10  P.  M. 
(LL.  B.  after  three  years.)  Grad¬ 
uate  Classes  lead  to  LL.  M.  Tuition,  $100.  For  circulars 
address, 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.Y.Ctty 


LANE  THEOLOQICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  begins  September  10.  Opening  address  by  Prof. 
Henry  G.  Smith  at  11  a.  M.  Address  before  the  Lane 
Club  by  Dr.  Casper  Rene  Gregory  at  3  p.  m. 

For  information  address  The  Faculty,  Lane  Semlnahy 
Cincinnati.  Yours  sincerely, 

KEMPER  Fullerton. 


THE  MACKENZIE  SCHOOL. 

Preparatory  Boarding  School  for  Hoys.  Fall  Session 
begins  September  19.  Illustrated  register  on  application. 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D..  Headmaster. 

Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Headmaster. 

Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
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Bonday-sobools  are  to  be  in  line  for  onr  "Sym- 
posinml" 

And  no  one  baa  auggeated  yet  bow  to  cele¬ 
brate  tbe  Glub’a  birtbdayal 
Jnst  tbink  of  all  tbe  opinions  yon  might  be 
giving,  boys,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and 
bardly  a  one  have  I  beard  I 
A  very  bappy  Sunday  to  yon  all. 


48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A,  Waterrurt.  Head-Worker. 

It  is  most  cheering  to  find  onr  readers  so  in¬ 
terested  that  they  are  ready  to  respond  to  every 
appeal  for  help,  and  we  are  happy  to  report 
|62  already  received  for  the  two  cases  of  which 
we  wrote  in  onr  last  column.  The  little  dress¬ 
maker’s  carfares  are  assured  for  the  year,  and 
the  extra  board  money  for  onr'yonng  invalid  for 
six  months,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  rest 
will  come  as  it  is  needed,  and  are  very  grateful. 

We  have  still  another  consumptive  whom  we 
are  anxious  to  keep  in  the  country  through  the 
summer,  if  we  can  raise  the  necessary  fifty 
dollars.  This  is  a  working  girl  whom  for  the 
past  eight  or  ten  years  we  have  watched  strug¬ 
gling  to  help  maintain  a  large  family,  while 
fighting  against  inherited  disease. 

Once,  when  she  seemed  fast  fading  away, 
her  life  was  saved  by  sending  her  to  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  where  after  being  hospitably  en¬ 
tertained  by  kind  friends  she  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  a  place  where  she  cculd  do  light  house¬ 
work  for  her  board.  She  stayed  a  year  and 
gained  steadily,  but  the  death  of  her  father 
called  her  home,  and  she  again  took  up  the 
burden  of  city  life  and  the  hard  work  of  salt- 
packing.  She  helped  support  and  care  for  an 
older  sister  through  a  weary,  lingering  siege 
of  tubercular  illness,  and  of  course  being  shut 
up  with  her  in  the  confined  quarters  of  their 
small  tenement  increased  her  own  bad  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  after  her  sister’s  death  she  broke 
down  utterly.  We  were  obliged  to  send  her  off 
for  a  long  rest,  meantime  making  up  her  wages 
to  her  family  that  she  might  not  be  harassed 
by  the  thought  of  their  pressing  needs.  She 
surprised  ns  all  by  her  rallying  powers  and 
gained  so  much  by  the  summer  at  Lake  Ron- 
konkoma,  L.  I,  that  she  was  able  to  return  and 
resume  her  work.  But  after  toiling  bravely  on 
for  another  year,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up 
quite  broken  down. 

Unselfish  always,  during  the  weeks  of  inva¬ 
lidism,  when  another  would  have  given  up  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  weakness  and  weariness,  she 
would  go  every  day  for  a  neighbor’s  little  boy, 
bring  him  around  to  The  King’s  Garden,  and 
sit  on  the  piazza  watching  his  delight  digging 
in  the  sand  pile,  enjoying  his  “Ooney,  ”  as  he 
called  it. 

The  physician  having  told  us  that  her  heart 
was  too  weak  to  stand  the  bracing  mountain 
air,  we  have  again  sent  her  to  Lake  Bonkon- 
koma,  and  after  three  weeks,  she  writes  of  a 
surprising  improvement  and  a  gain  of  two 
pounds.  We  want  to  keep  her  there  through 
the  summer,  with  tbe  hope  that  when  she  is  a 
little  stronger  we  may  find  some  quiet  country 
place  where  she  could  do  some  light  work, 
enough  to  earn  her  board,  for  not  only  would 
it  be  suicidal  for  her  to  return  to  such  arduous 
work  as  salt- packing,  but  doing  it  in  her  con¬ 
dition  endangers  too  many  other  lives.  Oan 
anyone  help  ns  either  with  money  or  sugges¬ 
tions? 

To  turn  to  some  more  cheering  cases,  we 
were  much  interested  early  in  the  summer  by 


two  old  women,  who  after  industrious,  hard 
working  lives,  bad  reached  some  hard  places. 
One,  a  widow  of  sixty- five,  had  for  a  long  time 
kept  house  for  a  son  who  bad  been  very  good 
to  her,  but  in  some  unfortunate  way  he  lost 
his  work,  they  were  obliged  to  break  up,  sell 
their  furniture  and  each  go  to  live  with  the 
other  married  sons.  They  were,  however, 
equally  homesick,  and  when  after  a  long 
struggle  the  son  at  last  found  work,  their  one 
desire  in  life  was  to  get  together  again.  The 
man  was  sure  be  could  keep  things  going  if 
they  could  once  get  started  with  a  little  fnrni' 
tore  and  have  their  rent  paid  for  a  month. 

Fortunately  one  of  onr  kind  Evangelist 
readers  had  sent  ns  a  little  sum  for  the  special 
benefit  of  old  people,  so  we  could  promise  the 
rent,  and  on  hunting  onr  things  over,  Miss 
Waterbnry  found  a  bedstead  and  a  couple  of 
chairs  which  the  man  carried  home  piece  1% 
piece  after  working  hours.  They  bought  a 
few  necessary  dishes  and  planned  to  get  one  or 
two  more  articles  each  week,  and  the  little  old 
woman  is  now  blissfully  happy  and  profuse  in 
her  blessings  for  The  King’s  Daughters  who 
have  given  her  a  home  again. 

In  the  other  case,  tbe  family  were  to  have 
been  put  out  of  the  rooms  they  had  occupied 
for  years,  the  only  home  they  knew,  nnlss  the 
rent  was  paid  at  once.  This  mother  bad  had 
two  sons,  but  one  went  off  to  the  Onban  war 
and  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  one  left 
at  home  had  been  ill  and  so  lost  bis  work. 
Again  we  could  turn  to  the  same  blessed  fond 
and  by  paying  the  month’s  rent  secure  the 
home  and  enable  them  to  make  a  fresh  start 
and  things  are  hopeful  with  them  again. 

We  wish  to  add  our  thanks  to  the  “Former 
Resident  of  New  York’’  for  |5  for  onr  invalid 
at  Saranac. 

LETTER  ON  EYANGELISIIC  WORK. 

To  the  Ministers  and  Ruling  Elders  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.: 

Dear  Brethren  : — At  the  last  meeting  of  onr 
General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia  the  follow¬ 
ing  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“Whereas,  It  is  the  obligation  of  tbe  Church 
as  a  missionary  organization  to  carry  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  salvation  to  every  creature ;  and 

“Whereas,  To  this  end,  as  part  of  the  For¬ 
ward  Movement  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
evangelistic  services,  so  called,  may  be  made, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  a  powerful  and  effi¬ 
cient  factor,  especially  in  onr  cities ;  therefore, 

“Resolved,  That  the  Moderator  be  requested 
and  authorized  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
of  twelve,  to  consist  of  six  ministers  and  six 
elders,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  stimulate  the 
churches  in  evangelistic  work ;  to  consider  the 
methods  of  such  work  and  of  its  conduct  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  churches ;  and  to  report  with  re¬ 
commendations  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  ’’ 

As  members  of  this  Committee  we  desire  to 
make  tbe  following  preliminary  statement: 

First.  We  hope  to  be  able  with  your  help  to 
stimulate  evangelistic  effort  throughout  the 
bounds  of  our  entire  Church.  Such  work  we 
believe  to  be  of  inestimable  value,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  realize  that  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  regulated. 

Second.  We  would  suggest  wherever  it  is 
possible,  and  particularly  in  the  larger  cities, 
that  summer  services  be  conducted  after  the 
manner  of  the  Philadelphia  tent  campaign. 
It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  organization  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  a  campaign. 

Third.  We  also  suggest  that  great  good 
might  be  accomplished  by  special  conferences 
arranged  for  pastors  and  church  officers.  Such 
gatherings  could  be  held  in  the  fall,  possibly 
in  connection  with  tbe  regular  meetings  of 
Presbyteries.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Presbytery  at  River- 


dale  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  pastors  in 
their  winter’s  work.  The  members  of  this 
Committee  would  be  glad,  whenever  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  to  attend  such  gatherings,  or  they  may, 
in  case  of  their  inability  to  be  present,  be  able 
to  suggest  the  names  of  those  whose  services 
would  be  most  helpful. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  blessing  is  just  before  the  Church, 
and  we  desire  with  you  to  make  this  year’s 
work  tbe  best  ever  known.  We  are  prepared 
to  suggest  to  you  for  your  consideration  the 
names  of  thoroughly  approved  and  successful 
evangelists. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  duty,  sugestions  are  invited  as  to 
what  may  be  done  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  in  view,  and  information  is  re¬ 
quested  as  to  methods  already  tried,  whether 
successful  or  otherwise,  and  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  to  meet  local  conditions,  etc. 

If  we  can  do  anything  to  further  the  interests 
of  onr  beloved  Church  in  general  and  your  own 
work  in  particular,  please  command  us. 

For  the  Committee, 

Yours  cordially, 

John  H.  Converse,  Chairman. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  tbe  Committee 
on  Evangelistic  Work  of  the  General  Assembly, 
with  their  addresses,  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  Chairman,  500  N. 
Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  the  Rev. 
George  T.  Purves  D.D.,  30  West  Fifty-eighth 
street.  New  York  City;  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman  D.  D.,  631  West  End  avenue.  New 
York  Cit.v;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester  D.D., 
Indiana  avenue  and  Twenty-first  street,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Palmer  D.  D. ,  49  N.  Ohio 
avenue,  Columbus,  O. ;  the  Rev.  John  Baloom 
Shaw  O.  D. ,  307  W.  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
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■treet.  New  York  Oity;  the  Bey.  Goorge  P. 
Wilaon  D.D.,  516  M  street,  N.  W.,  Washiagton, 
D.  O. :  Mr.  John  Willis  Baer,  Tremont  Tern* 
pie,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  James  L  Bnohanan, 
Pittsborg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  S.  P.  Harbison,  Brighton 
Road,  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  Mr.  E.  A.  E.  Haokett, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Mr.  Oharles  8.  Holt,  181 
La  Salle  street,  Ohioago,  IIL 


Letters  from  0\ir  Friends 


THB  PBOBI.EM  OF  CHRISTIAN  BDCCA'AoN. 

Dbab  Evangelist  :  In  yonr  report  of  the 
General  Assembly,  May  80,  pages  22,  28,  are 
fonnd  items  that  challenge  attention.  The 
Board  of  Education  reports  that  the  number 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  1896  was  !,• 
087,  now  only  600.  An  alarming  situation,  it 
is  said.  Speaking  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Ool- 
leges,  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  says,  “The  great 
Universities’*  (under  state  control  or  corporate 
influence)  “would  wipe  out  the  small  Ool- 
leges,”  where  religious  sentiments  are  encour¬ 
aged.  “The  High  School  would  wipe  out  the 
Christian  Academy.  ’ '  Hence  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  those  that  are  thus  in 
danger. 

‘The  situation  suggests  that  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  Problem  of  Ohristian  Education  at  the 
wrong  end.  We  should  begin  at  the  beginning. 

If  the  public  schools  are  under  secular  con¬ 
trol  and  materialistic  teaching,  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Christian  Academy  and  College 
are,  I  was  about  to  say,  foreordained  to  de¬ 
feat.  For  we  cut  off  the  source  of  supply 
whence  these  institutions  must  obtain  their 
students;  and  we  also  discount  the  teaching 
these  institutions  are  intended  to  give  by  fill¬ 
ing  the  young  minds,  at  their  most  impressive 
period,  with  opposing  views.  It  is  as  if  the 
gardener  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring 
should  plant  his  ground  with  all  noxious  weeds, 
expecting  by  and  bye  that  choice  fruit  and 
fair  flowers  will  grow  and  bloom  therein. 
Truly  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser. 

The  real  problem  of  Christian  education  is  to 
maintain  an  active  Christian  influence,  and  an 
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earnest  Ohristian  teaching,  in  all  depaxtmsnts 
of  the  Pabllc  School  system.  When  this  is 
done,  we  need  not  worry  so  much  about  the 
Ohristian  Academy  and  Oollege.  They  will 
still  need  generons  support,  but  their  position 
will  be  greatly  strengthened.  Here  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  is  the  real  battle  ground  between 
Ohristian  ednoation  and  materialism.  In  this 
contest  we  have  pnt  fetters  npon  onr  own 
hands,  and  we  are  allowing  them  to  be  riveted 
fast  and  solid.  When  will  we  arouse  ourselves? 

It  will  be  said,  the  family,  the  Sunday-sohool 
and  the  Ohnroh  shonld  attend  to  the  religions 
training  of  the  children.  Bat  they  do  not. 
Less  than  half  the  children  are  in  the  Snnday- 
Bchools.  A  very  much  smaller  proportion  ever 
attend  ohnrcb.  And  in  more  than  half  the 
homes  in  onr  land,  at  a  most  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate,  absolntely  no  Ohristian  influence  is  ex¬ 
erted.  In  snob  cirenmstanoes  has  a  Ohristian 
state  no  duty?  Shall  we  look  on  and  see  the 
very  foundations  of  our  Ohristian  oivilization 
destroyed  under  onr  feet,  while  we  are  ooonpy- 
ing  ourselves  in  painting  the  cornice  and  gild 
ing  the  dome  of  the  edifice?  Yet  this  is  exact¬ 
ly  what  we  are  doing! 

The  problem  is  profound,  almost  infinite. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  pretense  of  at¬ 
tempting  any  solution.  He  only  hopes  to  be  able 
to  help  call  attention  to  it ;  and  asks  leave  to 
repeat  the  warning  already  uttered.  If  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  remain  a  Christian  nation  we  must 
Christianize  the  Publio  Schools. 

J.  G.  Osborne. 

Port  Byron.  III. 

[Heartily  endorsing  onr  correspondent’s  view 
of  the  neoessity  of  Christian  education— or  as 
we  should  prefer  to  state  it,  of  a  religious  ed¬ 
ucation— we  are  fain  to  believe  that  he  is  un¬ 
duly  pessiniistic  as  to  the  proportion  of  fami¬ 
lies  in  which  “absolutely  no”  Ohristian  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt. — Editor  Evangelist.] 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  know  Dr.  Whitman  did 
do  all  that  was  told  of  him  and  much  more. 
I  was  a  child  of  ten  or  eleven  years  when  be 
came  to  our  town  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  and 
knew  of  his  perilous  but  successful  journey  to 
Washington  when  he  saved  all  of  that  portion 
of  our  country  from  being  ceded  to  England. 
It  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 

The  second  time  of  his  going  to  Oregon  he 
was  in  town  again,  trying  to  induce  people  to 
go  with  him,  and  when  he  was  so  ornelly  mur¬ 
dered,  with  his  lovely  wife,  we  were  all  in 
great  sorrow.  Years  after,  Mr.  Spaulding  lec¬ 
tured  for  ns  and  told  the  same  sad  story.  Mrs. 
Whitman  had  a  brother  and  sister  living  in 
town,  neighbors  of  ours.  The  sister  tanght 
school;  it  was  in  Almond,  N.  Y.  I  thought 
yon  would  like  to  know  that  some  one  was  liv¬ 
ing  that  knew  about  Dr.  Whitman. 

Respectfully,  M.  0.  Dartt. 

Beatrice,  Neb.  July  2.5, 1801. 


Dear  Mrs.  Houghton:  Enclosed  please  find 
my  sixtifth  subscription  to  The  Evangelist.  I 
make  much  of  it,  and  write  it  in  big  figures, 
as  yon  see,  though  it  is  not  qnite  np  to  the  date 
of  my  friend,  Edmond  Watt,  in  last  week’s 
paper,  still  it  looks  quits  respeotable,  and  the 
number  evidently  is  diminiBhing,  among  the 
friends  of  the  dear  old  paper,  that  can  say  as 
much.  “Long  may  it  wave,”  that  is, the  paper. 
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Like  my  Iriend  already  alluded  to,  I  well  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Finney  and  bis  preaching  and  the 
opposition  to  it,  and  his  measures,  and  his 
wonderful  power  and  sncoeBS,  and  his  open 
denunciation  of  slavery.  Those  revivals  and  his 
views  of  the  atonement  in  opposition  to  the 
achool  of  Nettleton  and  the  Observer,  of  a 
limited  one  to  the  elect,  with  his  anti-slavery, 
as  much  as  anything  else  led  to  the  founding 
of  The  Evangelist,  Mr.  Saxton  being  the  first 
Editor.  He  bad  charge  for  three  or  fonr  years, 
when  Mr.  Leavitt  took  it.  He  at  one  time,  as 
he  afterward  confessed,  came  to  Mr.  Finney, 
and  said,  '  *  Oh  I  Brother  Finney,  I  have  ruined 
The  Evangelist — the  subscriptions  are  falling 
off  sixty  a  day.  I  have  not  been  as  pmdent  as 
yon  cautioned  me.  Ton  mnst  do  something  to 
bring  the  paper  back  to  •public  favor  again, 
or  we  shall  have  to  stop  the  first  of  January.  ’  ’ 
After  a  night  of  prayer  it  was  proposed  to  Mr. 
Finney  to  write  a  series  of  articles  on  revivals 
Mr.  Finney  after  considering  the  matter  said, 
“1  will  preach  them,"  which  he  did,  and  Mr. 
Leavitt  took  notes,  though  not  acquainted  with 
shorthand,  and  the  sermons  occupied  an  average 
of  one  and  three-quarters  hours  each ;  he  wrote 
as  fully  as  he  could,  by  hearing  and  remember¬ 
ing  those  wonderful  lectures,  and  published 
them  in  his  paper.  The  result  was  amazing. 
Subscriptions  began  to  fall  in,  till  the  increase 
exceeded  the  old  falling  off. 

These  sermons  were  later  published  in  book 
form  and  twelve  thousand  copies  sold  as  soon  as 
published,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man,  French  and  Welsh.  One  publisher  sold 
80,000  copies  in  Welsh.  They  circulated  all 
over  Europe  and  the  British  Oolonies.  From 
that  day  to  this,  and  never  more  than  to-day. 
The  Evangelist  has  been  a  great  success.  I 
need  not  mention  its  editorial  staff,  from 
Leavitt  down  through  the  Fields,  and  the 
Houghtons,  increasingly  so,  so  I  end  as  I  be¬ 
gan,  *  *  long  may  it  wave.  *  ’ 

Tours  in  the  love  of  it. 

J.  O.  L.  Hillard. 

Arlington  Heights,  July  27, 1901. 

Dear  Editor:  Let  me  congratulate  yon  on 
the  beginning  yon  have  made  with  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  notes  for  the  new  quarter.  The  at¬ 
tempt  is  a  faithful  and  courageous  one,  and 
seems  to  be  succeeding  admirably.  Ton  would 
have  done  much  to  help  me  if  I  bad  been  about 
to  continue  my  work  with  my  Bible  class.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  something  could  be 
done  to  bring  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith’s  new 
book  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Criticism  before  an  army  of  our  Sunday-school 
teachers.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  its  title 
should  refer  to  the  preaching  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  as  though  of  exclusive  interest  to  clergy¬ 
men.  Dr.  Smith  seems  to  me  to  combine  crit¬ 
ical  and  spiritual  help  to  a  degree  unequalled 
by  any  writer  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

_ A.  M.  R. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

How  inexorably  the  military  system  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  dominates  the  life  of  those 
countries  was  strikingly  shown  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  when,  at  the  ordination  of  a  young 
missionary,  the  son  of  Pastor  Bambaud  of 
Brest,  the  Scripture  lesson  and  the  liturgical 
prayers  were  read  by  a  younger  brother  of  the 
candidate,  a  student  in  the  Theological  school 
of  Montauban,  but  at  the  time  performing  his 
military  service  at  Brest.  Theological  students 
in  this  country  may  be  thankful  that  their 
studies  are  not  interrupted  by  one  or  three 
years  of  barrack  life. 

Everything  about  the  Giasgow  Exhibition  is 
on  a  vast  scale  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  Glasgow  has  beaten  all  past  records  in 
exhibitions  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  feeling 
is  that  this  will  be  both  a  great  exhibition  and 
a  great  snocess.  Mr.  James  Miller,  the  archi¬ 


tect,  who  was  chosen  by  a  jury  of  experts  in 
August,  1898,  is  a  native  of  Strathaem,  Perth¬ 
shire,  and  was  educated  at  Perth  Academy, 
receiving  his  early  training  in  drawing  and 
design  in  the  Perth  School  of  Art.  He  is  still 
a  young  man,  as  men  go  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  he  is  only  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
hiS  age,  and  could  have  been  but  little  over 
thirty-six  when  his  design  was  executed.  Mr. 
Miller  has  ventured,  amid  Glasgow  coal  smoke, 
to  gild  his  domes  and  pinnacles,  and  crown 
them  with  white  statuary,  and  the  effect  as  a 
whole  is  superb.  The  building  is  said  to  be 
the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a  series 
of  handsome,  lofty  halls,  with  a  soft  shade  of 
terra  cotta  for  the  dominant  color,  plentiful 
sky  lights,  and  innumerable  electric  lamps 
make  it  brilliant  by  day  and  by  night.  Pic¬ 
tures  make  it  pretty  and  carpets  please  the  eye, 
but  it  is  to  see  machines  that  many  people 
will  go  to  Glasgow.  They  will  not  be  disap- 
poicted.  The  machinery  hall  is  so  lofty  that 
galleries  run  along  all  the  aisles,  and  so  spa¬ 
cious  that  it  seems  as  low  as  a  shed.  A  look 
at  the  vast  Industrial  Hall  convinces  yon  once 
and  for  all  that  this  Exhibition  is  a  very  big 
thing  indeed.  The  Art  Gallery  is  magnificent, 
and  it  holds  a  collection  of  pictures  such  as  has 
rarely  been  brought  together  in  any  one  place. 
As  you  enter  yon  come  on  a  plaster  oast  of 
Rodin’s  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
has  lately  been  acquired  in  bronze  for  the 
British  nation.  Then  yon  wander  on  and  on 
through  gallery  after  gallery  filled  with  mas¬ 
terpieces,  well  hung.  Ton  can  trace  the  full 
history  of  Sir  John  Millais,  of  whom  there 
are  many  examples.  The  galleries  round  the 
central  hall  are  extremely  picturesque,  gor¬ 
geous  chandeliers  hanging  from  the  roof,  and 
yon  look  across  and  beyond  these  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  pictures  in  the  galleries  on  the  other 
side.  Even  the  man  who  is  not  interested  in 
pictures  ought  to  be  delighted,  because  |[the 
walls  are  covered  harmoniously.  One  might 
easily  walk  twenty  miles  in  the  galleries  and 
still  fail  to  see  the  whole  'of  the  interesting 
objects  that  are  exhibited,  and  in  fact  there  are 
people  in  Glasgow  who  feel  as  if  they  had 
walked  at  least  that  distance,  and  who  know 
that  they  have  only  been  to  see  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  — Scottish  American. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 
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The  German  people  are  showing  their  thrift 
by  a  new  patented  prooess  of  converting  saw- 
dost  into  charcoal  and  other  products. 


Office :  No.  119  Broadway. 

Minety-sixth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1901. 


Anyone  who  has  watched  a  snrgica:!  opera¬ 
tion  knows  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  operator’s  time  is  spent  in  sewing  up  the 
wound,  says  a  correspondent  of  The  Oommer- 
oial  Advertiser.  In  order  to  shorten  the  very 
considerable  time  necessary  for  closing  these 
large  wounds  by  hand  sewing,  Dr.  Paul  Michel, 
a  French  physician,  has  invented  a  machine 
which  he  calls  la  pince  revolver  d  agrafes,  and 
which  is  really  a  hand  riveter,  or  sewing 
machine  for  the  human  skin.  The  little  nickel 
rivets  or  tie  bands  are  placed  iu  the  machine, 
forty  or  fifty  at  a  time.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  drawn  together,  the  jaws  of  the 
machine  placed  over  the  out  and  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  and  each  pressure  places  a  rivet  in  the 
wound.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  these  can  be  put 
on  iu  a  minute,  and  the  riveting  is  said  to 
cause  little  pain.  The  rivets  are  so  made  that 
they  can  be  removed  from  the  wound  with  no 
disturbance  of  the  healing  prooess. 

ITEMS  OF  TRAVEL. 

A  well-known  New  Tork  friend  writes  from 
Edinburgh  under  a  recent  date:  "We  got  in 
so  late  Saturday  evening  that  I  had  to  spend 
Snnday  at  the  hotel  in  Liverpool,  bat  this  gave 
me  an  opportnnity  to  attend  ‘Ian  Maolaren’s’ 
church  in  the  morning,  and  also  to  hear  the 
new  bishop  of  Liverpool  in  the  evening.  Dr. 
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Net  Surplus .  9,901,819  83 


$14,408,490  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-hglders  .  $8,801,819  83 


JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 
ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW,  Vics-President. 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTI8, 

W.  H.  CHENEY, 


r  Secretaries. 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 


E.  H.  A.  CORREA, _ VAss’t  Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  \ 
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referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Watson’s  ohnroh  is  in  a  beantifnl  snbnrb  and 
has  a  large  congregation.  The  opening  or  de- 
Totional  ser Tices  were  more  yaried  than  with 
ns,  including  fine  singing,  chanting  of  psalm 
before  the  sermon,  three  prayers  and  two 
Soriptnre  readings.  The  sermon  was  good  bat 
spoken  so  obscnrely  that,  thongh  sitting  near 
the  palpit,  I  missed  much.  At  the  close  of  the 
discourse,  holding  up  his  manuscript.  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son  read  a  tribute  to  Bishop  Ryle,  whose  fu¬ 
neral  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  reverential  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  congregation,  both  in  entering  and 
leaving  the  church. 

In  almost  all  the  churches  that  day.  Bishop 
Ryle  was  commemorated.  He  seems  to  have 
been  very  highly  esteemed.  The  new  Bishop, 
Dr.  Ghavasse  (to  whom  Dr.  Watson  referred 
with  satisfaction  as  a  man  of  like  spirit,  with 
his  predecessor),  preached  an  excellent  and 
earnest  evangelical  sermon  on  the  text,  ’  Who 
is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the  wilderness 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  beloved?’  Solomon’s 
bride  was  taken  to  represent  the  Church,  but 
the  illustration  was  applied  also  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  believer,  as  coming  up  out  of  life’s  wil¬ 
derness  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Christ.  ’  ’ 

CONDITIONS  OF  DIFK  IN  IRELAND. 

The  London  Times  recently  called  attention 
to  the  virtual  boycotting  of  people  by  the 
United  Irish  League.  It  appears  that  owing 
to  the  virtual  abandonment  of  Irish  legislation 
or  control  by  the  present  Parliament,  affairs  in 
Ireland  are  in  a  worse  state  than  ever.  The 
always  active  Nationalists  are  at  work  under 
various  names,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  socie¬ 
ties  feel  able  to  cruEb  out  all  who  do  not  obey 
their  directions.  Here  is  the  resolution  by 
which  one  community  in  Sligo  is  terrorized: 
“That  all  the  householders  in  the  parish,  with¬ 
out  exception  to  class  or  creed,  who  shall  not 
on  this  day  fortnight,  80th  June,  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  this  League,  be  eligible  for  the 
forty  foot  pole  medicine ;  that  a  black  list  of 
their  names  be  posted  in  some  public  place,  in 
order  that  the  others  may  know  those  who  are 
in  need  of  the  ‘  torie,  ’  and  that  we  close  our 
subscription  list  on  the  above  date.’’  The 
“forty  foot  pole’’  is  a  euphemism  for  the  strict¬ 
est  sort  of  boycotting,  and  the  resolution 
practically  orders  all  the  residents  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  an  organization  whose  ends  and  methods 
they  may  detest,  under  penalty  of  ostracism. 

RKLIGIODS  LIFK  IN  AMERICA. 

Principal  Stewart  D.  D.,  of  St.  Andrews,  at¬ 
tended  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Congress  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  and  since  returning  home  he  has  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  been  expressing  his  impressions 
and  thoughts  regarding  Church  life  in  America. 
He  gave  a  formal  address  on  the  subject  at  a 
recent  social  gathering  of  the  Dundee  Church 
of;Scotland’s  Office-bearers’  Association.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Stewart  said  that  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
testify  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge— notwith¬ 
standing  its  association  with  much  which 
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struck  him  unfavorably— the  religion  of  the 
Churches  in  America  was  deep,  unaffected  and 
energetic.  They  were  less  reserved  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  than  the  British  people,  and  talked  more 
about  it,  but  the  talk  never  gave  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  not  natural  or  sincere. 
They  were  enthusiastic  about  their  Church. 
Yet  theologically  Americans  were  extremely 
narrow,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
hind  Scotland— not  merely  in  the  oonolusious 
to  which  they  came,  but  from  an  indisposition 
to  discuss  certain  subjects,  and  an  openly  ex 
pressed  conviction  that  those  who  differed  from 
them  were  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of 
Christians  at  all.  Their  hcte  noire  was  higher 
criticism.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  situation  in  the  United  States  was  the 
absence  of  a  State  Church  or  National  Estab¬ 
lishment — and  people  scarcely  knew  what  the 
possession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  meant 
until  they  found  thpmselves  in  a  country  where 
no  one  Church  or  form  of  worship  could  claim 
precedence  over  any  other  He  gave  his  im¬ 
pressions  of  American  Church  services,  and 
speaking  of  the  praise,  said  the  chief  objection 
was  that  anthems  and  other  elaborate  musical 
pieces  were  sung  without  the  words  being 
given  out  in  any  form  to  the  congregation. 
The  Gospel  might  be  sung  as  well  as  preached, 
but  if  the  words  were  not  familiar  and  were 
not  distinctly  pronounced  by  the  singers  it  be¬ 
came  a  musical  performance  and  nothing  more 
— certainly  not  a  musical  interpretation  of  the 
Sacred  Word,  as  it  well  might  be. 


TEN  THOUSAND  BOOKS  READ. 

One  of  the  best  circulating  school  libraries  in 
the  South  is  in  Newton  County,  Georgia.  The 
story  of  its  inception  is  as  follows: 

Daring  the  spring  of  1899  the  county  board 
of  education  appropriated  |2S0  for  a  circulat¬ 
ing  school  library.  To  hold  the  volumes,  the 
County  Superintendent  had  constructed  library 
boxes,  each  strengthened  with  iron  braces,  and 
provided  with  stout  handles  in  addition  to  a 
lock  and  key.  This  cost  only  |25.  With  what 
remained  of  the  sum  appropriated  one  thousand 
books  were  purchased,  making  fifty  volumes  to 
a  box. 

Twenty  printed  lists  of  books  were  then 
made  together  with  rales  to  govern  teachers  in 
the  distribution  of  books.  These  were  pasted 
on  the  inside  lid  of  the  boxes.  Teachers  were 
notified  that  they  could  get  boxes  for  their 
schools,  could  keep  them  from  one  to  three 
months  and  then  could  secure  a  new  box  in 
exchange. 

Before  the  boxes  were  sent  out  some  statis¬ 
tics  were  gathered  regarding  the  extent  of  the 
reading  already  done  by  the  children.  In  one 
school  of  sixty  pupils  only  sight  had  ever  read 
a  book  other  than  a  text-book.  In  that  same 
school,  three  weeks  after  a  box  had  been  sent, 
it  was  reported  that  seventy-five  books  had 
been  read.  By  the  end  of  the  school  term  of 
less  than  six  months,  upwards  of  970  books  had 
been  read  by  the  pupils  of  this  school.  In  the 
entire  county  over  10,000  were  read  in  one  term. 
Mr.  Wright  contends  that  that  |280  invested  in 
books  was  the  best  outlay  of  money  ever  made 
in  the  county.  The  average  cost  of  the  books 
for  the  first  year,  including  freight  and  dray- 
age,  was  only  twenty-three  cents  per  volume. 
For  the  second  year  the  board  of  education  ap¬ 
propriated  $275  in  addition  to  the  original  |2S0. 

With  this  sum  eighteen  new  boxes,  each  con¬ 
taining  thirty  books,  were  started  on  their  way. 

Obfiervations  ‘on  the  preferences  of  these 
Georgia  children  show  that  they  care  for  biog¬ 
raphy  more  than  for  any  other  subject.  Lives 
of  Washington,  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  are 
In  special  demand.  Such  books  as  Samuel 
Smiles’s  Self  Help  are  very  popular.— The 
School  Journal. 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes  ^  ^ 


NEW  YORK. 

Naples.— At  a  meeting  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  Society  of  Naples,  N.  Y., 
held  on  the  29ch  ult.,  the  Rev.  Peter  McKenzie 
was  called  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  become 
their  pastor  at  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars ; 
he  also  to  be  furnished  with  a  parsonage  and 
allowed  a  vacation. 

Benjamin  F.  Millard,  Moderator. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —ErangelUtic  irorit.  —During 
the  past  week  the  Presbyterian  Evangelistic 
Committee  has  taken  advantage  of  the  permis¬ 
sion  given  by  the  municipal  authorities  and 
has  been  holding  noon-day  services  on  the  north 
plaza  of  the  City  Hall.  These  meetings  have 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  features  thus 
far  introduced  in  the  tent  movement  and  have 
attracted  widespread  interest.  Polioitians, 
city  officials  and  business  men  are  to  be  found 
in  attendance  on  tbse  services  and  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  them  as  well  as  by  the 
practical  value  of  the  campaisn  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  city.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  work  fully  seventy-five  thousand  people 
have  attended  the  vairous  meetings.  The 
speakers  now  engaged  in  the  tent  work  are  the 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  it  is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges ;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow¬ 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmlesa  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tasting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  possible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  “I  advise  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lozenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  'oenented  by  tne  daily 
use  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenge*> 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.” 
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Ber.  Ford  0.  Ottmaa  of  Newark ;  the  Rev.  L.  granted  a  letter  of  dismissal  to  Iowa.  Also 
W.  Mnnhall,  Mr.  F.  Sobievera,  the  Rev.  J.  theJ,Bey.  R.  M.  Williams  was  released  from 
MoP.  Soott  of  Toronto ;  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Oarson  Cambria  and  goes  to  Ithaca,  Mich. 

D.  D.  of  Brooklyn ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hindman  mu  i.  rv  «  j 

1  XT  u  \.u  T>  TT  TT  nr  II  Ti  OxFORD.  — The  congregation  at  Oxford  and 

of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Wells,  D.D.  ^  „  t  t>  d 

nr-n  uu  n  ..  u  u  Douglass  have  invited  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Bennett, 

of  Willoughby,  O.  Others  who  have  been  _ *  a  j  d  u  u  i.  u  * 

.  1  ^  ^  .  formerly  of  Sand  Beach,  Mich.,  to  preach  for 

engaged  thus  far  as  speakers  and  have  taken  _ _  „  tr  t  u 

Tt  ..  T,  .  ...  T  them  one  year.  Miss  Snsan  H.  Johnson,  one 

part  in  the  services  are  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  .u-.  u  »  n  1  a 

a  I..U  .u  n  in  n,  n  ...  n  a  0*  t“®  teuchers  of  Mary  Holmes  Seminary, 

Smith,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farr,  the  Rev.  D.  S.  lur  u  u  u 

m  .u  n  *  n  X  •  .LX.  X.  "®®t  Point,  Miss.,  IS  visiting  her  old  home 

.ITU  making  herself  useful  in  the  church  and 

Howard  Taylor  and  John  McNeill.  Sunday-school. 

Tioqa. — The  church  is  happily  united  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Oolcblongb  from 
the  class  of  1900,  Auburn  Seminary,  who  was 
recently  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor. 

WISCONSIN. 

Monroe.— The  Rev.  W.  W.  Hendry  who 
labored  with  success  in  the  churches  of  Oxford 
and  Rural  has  entered  upon  a  good  work  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Monroe.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  rallying  the  people,  and  the  church 
and  Sunday-school  are  well  attended. 

Madison.— The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cochran 
of  Philadelphia  are  in  the  city  where  they 
lived  so  pleasantly  for  five  years.  The  Rev. 

Mr.  Cochran  was  pastor  of  Christ  Church, 

Madison,  from  1892  to  1897.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 

Worden  D.D.  of  Philadelphia  has  the  charge 


PARDEKV1LLE.-The  Rsv.  Angus  Sillars,  for  worsnip  or  tne  true  religion  is  not  oow- 

some  years  at_Oxford  and  Winneconne,  has  re-  down  but  looking  up. 

covered  his  health  and  is  doing  good  work  in  Prayer  does  not  directly  take  away  a  trial 
the  little  church  in  Pardeeville.  The  people  or  its  pain,  any  more  than  a  sense  of  doty  di- 
are  rallying  around  the  new  minister  and  much  rectly  takes  away  the  danger  of  infection ;  but 
good  is  accomplished  in  the  village  and  the  it  preserves  the  strength  of  the  whole  spiritual 
region  around.  Pardeeville  is  nine  miles  east  fibre,  so  that  the  trial  does  not  pass  into  temi>- 
of  Portage  on  the  Milwaukee  road,  and  the  tation  to  sin.  — Stopford  Brooke, 
church  has  been  organized  for  more  than  forty  ^ 

'  day  upon  a  brother  clergyman,  who  had  been 
MISSOURI.  ill  in  bed  for  six  months.  He  said  to  this  man, 

„  .  .  .  .  ,  .  “  I  expect  that  God  Almighty  had  a  good  many 

Kansas  City  has  secured  a  tent  which  hw  tMogB  to  say  to  you,  but  you  were  too  busy 

been  pitched  on  either  side  of  the  river  and  is  Uaten,  and  no  he  had  to  put  yon  on  your 

to  go  the  rounds  of  the  churches.  This  tent  back,  that  you  might  be  able  to  give  him 
is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  summer  when  he  was  going  out  the  thought 

of  Normal  worx  in  the  Monona  Lake  Assembly.  *  struck  him,  "L  too,  am  a  busy  man,  and  God 

He  also  presides  at  the  Ministerial  Confer-  St.  Louis  despite  the  beat  of  July  has  ven-  Almighty  may  have  to  put  me  on  my  back, 

ence,  which  is  held  each  morning  in  the  andi-  tured  upon  street  meetings.  The  audiences  that  he  may  tell  me  all  he  wishes."  So  he 

torium  and  after  the  Assembly  will  visit  the  vary  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred.  As  resolved  that  each  night  he  would  sit  quietly 
missionary  work  of  Wisconsin  and  assist  the  a  rule  the  people  are  very  attentive  and  orderly  in  his  study,  not  reading,  not  writing,  but 
Rev.  J.  M.  Bain  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  in  and  the  majority  remain  during  the  whole  time  opening  his  heart,  that  God’s  Spirit  might  im- 
bolding  institutes.  At  the  late  meeting  of  of  the  service.  A  city  ordinance  requires  a  press  upon  him  what  he  designed  to  teach,  and 
Madison  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Anton  Sroboda  permission  from  the  mayor  to  preach  on  the  criticise  the  life  of  the  previous  day. — F.  B. 
of  Muscoda  was  released  from  his  charge  and  streets,  but  this  is  freely  granted  to  any  of  the  Meyer. 


L\STINa  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  S,  S.  “CELTIC  ”  OF  20.880  TONS,  THE  LARGEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 

AN  IDEAL  CRUISE 

visiting  tlie  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  days),  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Upper  Egypt, 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 

REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  ever  offered.  A  limited  number  of  berths  near  the 
screw  hai  e  been  disiwsed  of  between  $400  and  8500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  $525  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  has  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 

“Celtic ’’Cruise.  iX  ig  THE  CHANCE  OE  A  LIFETIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  ..leditcrranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  low^t  terms  ever_  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  religious  advantages,  and  in  company  ivith  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc, 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  ai^d  INSPIRING  “MOUNTAIN  TOP”  HOURS 

_ _  at  Calvary,  Gethsemane,  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 

.  D.D.,  of  New  York,  and  other  distinguished  minis- 

Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
:  widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 

Chapman,  D.D.,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

The  Atteutiou  ol  the  Whole  World 

7,  is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 

maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
/J,  the  Battleship  “  Oregon  ”  and  6,000  tons  larger  than 

*^®  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse.”  She  is  so  enor- 
:  mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 

,  \  •  '  ■ .  her,  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 

v'\  iDa™®Jise  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 

builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  2859 
jHB  passengers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  the 

HjV  Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  850,  and  as  she 

„  ■  has  been  chartered  for  the  .exclusive  use  of  the 
Cruise,  there  will  be  no  steerage  passengers  or  tran- 
sient  trafldc  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi- 
cates  something  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  ‘  ’Celtic'  * 

Address,  THE  EVANQELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desired 


Write  to-day,  tor  if  you  wait,  others  will  obtain  the  Prizes. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Angast  8,  1901 


M  for  the  lot  5 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

VyE  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
’’  COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

This  offer  closes  posi= 
lively  on  August  31.  No 
order  will  be  accepted 
that  REACHES  us  after  that 
date. 

ORDER  NOW 


Among  the  prominent  featm'es  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the  chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


W  T  ■  .A  Among  the  prominent  featm'es  for  the  imi 

III  I  1^  many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary 

Mm,4  work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


EVANGELIST 


As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  op  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list  of  contributors  contains  the 
names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 


The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS  We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 

TOl  THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO.  ,  f$ol 


156  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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